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trick, madam, 


ys OLD HETHERS 


That is Robinson’s Barley Water 
you’re drinking, but I didn’t 
bring a bottle out of the hat! J] 
made it from Robinson’s ‘ Patent ’ 
Barley, and flavoured it with some 
Orange squash. You can do the 
same, madam, just as easily as 


you make a cup of tea. A lady was 






telling me, only yesterday, that the 


The Queen was 
| like this i int op 


doctor had ordered it for her hus- 


band’s ‘flu, and she blessed 





the dayshefound Robinson’s 
and saved all that stewing 


and straining. Still, we'll all aaa and like this & in n 1793 
The tenden 
this pack published s year 2 


be glad when the bottles 





come back again. 
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AN AMAZING DISCOVERY IN THE FIELD OF MAYAN ARCHAZOLOGY: ONE OF THE CARVED STEL4 FOUND AT BONAMPAK, 
THE ANCIENT MAYA CAPITAL SITUATED IN THE JUNGLES OF THE MEXICAN STATE OF CHIAPAS. 


In ‘The Illustrated London News” of June 28 this year we published the first dwindling tribe of pure descendants of the Mayas, was guided to the ancient 
pictures released of an amazing discovery in the field of Mayan archeology. An capital of Bonampak and located a total of forty-eight building sites, some of which 
expedition led by Mr. Giles Greville Healey, of Yale, sponsored and financed by the are almost perfectly preserved. The finds include one ot the largest and best-carved 


United Fruit Company, authorised by the Mexican Government and supervised by stele ever discovered, two of the most revealing and beautifully carved of Maya 
the Carnegie Institution of Washington, has been investigating an area in the jungles altars and at least 1200 square feet of brilliantly coloured frescoes or murals which 
of the Mexican State of Chiapas at the base of the Yucatan Peninsula, where were painted more than 1200 years ago by superbly skilled Maya artists. Here and 
Mr. Healey, after living for more than a year among the Lacandone Indians, a on pages 142-143 we publish further photographs of the finds. 
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IN TH 3 Pd v | . 
ses = apg ersten ee OF BONAMPAK: A SECTION OF A TEMPLE WALL AN ANCIENT MAYA SHRINE TO WHICH THE LACANDONE INDIANS MAKE PILGRIMAGE 
3 000 OLD; NOW ALMOST HIDDEN BY THE ENCROACHING JUNGLE. DURING THE FULL MOON OF APRIL AND MAY: RUINS AT YAXCHILAN. 


INCE recording in “ The Illus- 
trated London News” of 
June 28 this year the amazing 
discovery of the ancient Mayan 
capital of Bonampak by Mr. Giles 
G. Healey, further information and 
photographs have come to hand. 
On the front page, here, and on 
page 143, we publish a selection of 
these photographs, illustrating some 
of the more important aspects of 
the find, together with a map of 
the site (showing the position of 
the stela and temples), in the 
Mexican jungle which has been 
described as *' slightly more acces- 
sible than the moon and approxi- 
mately as easy to get to and from.” 
An expedition of seven archeolo- 
gists, financed by the United Fruit 
Company under Mr. Healey’s leader- 
ship and supervised by the Car- 
negie Institution, was sent to the 
site in February this year to ap- 
praise the find, and returned in 
May with a mass of material. In 
the Bonampak area Mr. Healey has 
located forty-eight building sites, 
and a number of carved stele or 
recording stones. The most im- 
portant find is undoubtedly the 
painted murals which demonstrate 
the skill of the Mayan artists 
of over 1200 years ago. These 
murals, which feature bright blues, 
ochres, reds and greens, and in 
terms of colour-quality show strong 
resemblance to Persian art of a far 
later era, prove a degree of skill 
which transcends all commonly- 
known primitive art. Three rooms 
of one of the Bonampak temples 
are painted from floor to sharply 
ne See. THE ENTR 
ANCE TO ONE OF THE TEMPLES DISCOVERED BY MR. GILES 
GREVILLE HEALEY AT BONAMPAK ; SHOWING THE FRESCOES WITH STUCCO. 
THESE TEMPLES ARE BELIEVED TO DATE FROM 495 TO 672 A.D. 


CARVED FN THE CHARACTERISTIC MAYAN RELIEF STY E ESTS ARRIORS : THE RECENT L LES AND stela ; WITH 
TYL WITH FIGURES OF PRI T oR w ° THE SITE OF ECENT DISCOVERIES OF EAR Y MAYAN TEMPLE , 


ONE OF THE STEL# FOUND AT BONAMPAK; WITH A SEATED INDIAN TO INDICATE ITS SIZE. THE TEMPLES NUMBERED I TO 9 AND THE stelz@ NUMBERED I0 TO 20: A MAP OF THE 
BONAMPAK RUINS, ’ 


A, DISCOVERY WHICH MAY THROW NEW LIGHT ON EARLY MAYAN CIVILISATION : THE RUINS OF BONAMPAK 
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THE MOST IMPORTANT FIND 

AT BONAMPAK: A SECTION 

OF THE BRILLIANTLY 

COLOURED MURALS WHICH 

WERE PAINTED OVER 1200 
YEARS AGO. 


Continued.) 

angled ceilings with 
life-size figures of 
warriors in full regalia, 
including feather 
plumes, sceptres and 
handsome togas into 
which are woven 
numerous astronomical 
symbols. Magnificently 
dressed and bejewelled 
kings or priests are de- 
picted receiving gifts 
from the warriors, 
some of whom are ac- 
companied by musi- 
cians. The Mayas of 
1200 to 1500 years ago 
are shown as being a 
handsome, strong- 
featured and robust 
people. The costumes 
worn by the priests, 
or kings, are made of 
jaguar or deer skin, 
richly ornamented 
with jade and inlay 
work. The cloths are 
apparently made of 
cotton and are coloured 
red on white, dark 
green on brown, and 
dark brown on white. 
The sashes are usually 
bright red. Appar- 
ently the newly dis- 
covered frescoes are 
painted with both 
mineral and vegetable 
dyes on a sort of plaster 
or stucco superimposed 

on hard limestone. 


(RIGHT.) MR. GILES G, 
HEALEY, THE DISCOVERER 
OF THE ANCIENT MAYAN 
CAPITAL OF BONAMPAK, 
BESIDE A SEGMENT OF A 
FOUR-TON LIMESTONE tela, 
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MAYAN ART OF MORE 


THAN 1200 YEARS 


NEWS 


AGO: MURAL PAINTINGS AND A 


CARVED STELA. 
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IN THE ANCIENT MAYAN CAPITAL OF BONAMPAK: A SECTION OF A TEMPLE WALL AN ANCIENT MAYA SHRINE TO WHICH THE LACANDONE INDIANS MAKE PILGRIMAGE 
MORE THAN 1000 YEARS OLD; NOW ALMOST HIDDEN BY THE ENCROACHING JUNGLE, 


INCE recording in “ The IIlus- 
trated London News” of 
June 28 this year the amazing 
discovery of the ancient Mayan 
capital of Bonampak by Mr. Giles 
G. Healey, further information and 
photographs have come to hand. 
On the front page, here, and on 
page 143, we publish a selection of 
these photographs, illustrating some 
of the more important aspects of 
the find, together with a map of 
the site (showing the position of 
the stele and temples), in the 
Mexican jungle which has been 
described as “‘ slightly more acces- 
sible than the moon and approxi- 
mately as easy to get to and from.” 
An expedition of seven archeolo- 
gists, financed by the United Fruit 
Company under Mr. Healey’s leader- 
ship and supervised by the Car- 
negie Institution, was sent to the 
site in February this year to ap- 
prajse the find, and returned in 
May with a mass of material. In 
the Bonampak area Mr. Healey has 
located forty-eight building sites, 
and a number of carved stele or 
recording stones. The most im- 
portant find is undoubtedly the 
painted murals which demonstrate 
the skill of the Mayan artists 
of over 1200 years ago. These 
murals, which feature bright blues, 
ochres, reds and greens, and in 
terms of colour-quality show strong 
resemblance to Persian art of a far 
later era, prove a degree of skill 
which transcends all commonly- 
known primitive art. Three rooms 
of one of the Bonampak temples 
are painted from floor to sharply 
[Continued opposite, 
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THE ENTRANCE TO ONE OF THE TEMPLES DISCOVERED BY MR. GILES 
GREVILLE HEALEY AT BONAMPAK ; SHOWING THE FRESCOES WITH STUCCO. 
THESE TEMPLES ARE BELIEVED TO DATE FROM 495 TO 672 A.D. 
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warriors in full regalia, 
including feather 
plumes, sceptres and 
handsome togas into 
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symbols. Magnificently 
dressed and bejewelled 
kings or priests are de- 
picted receiving gifts 
from the warriors, 
some of whom are ac- 
companied by musi- 
cians. The Mayas of 
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are shown as being a 
handsome, strong- 
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(RIGHT.) MR. GILES G. 
HEALEY, THE DISCOVERER 
OF THE ANCIENT MAYAN 
CAPITAL OF BONAMPAK, 
BESIDE A SEGMENT OF A 
FOUR-TON LIMESTONE stela, 
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SEE that a Regional Food Controller has been 

officially allowed to resign by the Minister of 
Food because he was reported to have told a party of 
foreign visitors that the Black Market here was run 
mainly by Jews. Something of this kind, it will be 
remembered, happened some time ago when a 
distinguished soldier in the employ of an_inter- 
national relief organisation drew attention to a 
widespread Jewish organisation for 
smuggling illegal immigrants to Pales- 
tine. At the time, this was widely 
stigmatised as reprehensible because 
likely to create anti-Semitic prejudice. 
But, as the event has only too amply 
shown, there was a confusion of 
thought here. What has created 
anti-Semitic prejudice, so far as it } 
has been created by such activities, 
was not the fact that someone in 
authority attributed them to Jews, 
but that Jews were, in fact, engaged, 
and persistently engaged, in them. 
The injury to Jewish credit, if injury 
there has been—for, after all, nothing 
was more natural—was not due to 
the allegation but to the facts on which 
the allegation was based. Under the 


—e 


circumstances, the attack on the 
public man who made the allegation 
did not benefit the cause of good 


feeling between Jews and non-Jews 
but damaged it. 

The truth is that in public relations 
any attempt to prevent the free 
expression of what men sincerely 
believe to be the truth is a mistake. 
If anyone believes that Jews are 
the chief participators in the Black 
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By ARTHUR BRYANT. 


social and moral—which were not those of this 
country and which arose out of the conditions of their 
own early life or that of their parents. We have to 
enforce our laws, of course, but we have no right 
whatever to blame people who have not been brought 
up under our moral standards for ignoring and flouting 


our own cities—are not always likely to be the same 
as those of well-nurtured Englishmen who have never 
known what it is to wonder where they will get their 
next meal, and with centuries of stable and assured 
tradition behind them. We in this country have for 
a long time treated Jews domiciled among us as we 
have treated our own kith and kin; as a result it is 





the latter, while, as likely as not, preserving very 

rigidly and honourably their own. Jews, I have impossible, except perhaps by name and feature, to 
distinguish the descendants of such 

svn nnennnnnnnmnntstnnnnenne aan Jews from any other species of Briton. 

HUNDRED YEARS AGO: REPRODUCTIONS AND QUOTATIONS FROM \ But many other countries have not 
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ri treated Jews in this way. They have 
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Market in this country, it is far 
better for Jews and for everyone 
else that the belief should be publicly 
stated and, if it is held by others 
to be untrue, that it should be as 
publicly disputed. Any attempt to 
victimise those who make such charges will merely 
fan anti-Semitic feeling and anti-Semitic suspicions. 
Between a free form of government and a non-free 
form of government there can be no compromise ; 
the essence of freedom, it should be remembered, is the 
right of free argument to take its full free course until 
democratic decision has been reached. Anything that 
hinders that course, however lofty the motives of the 
interrupter, distorts the operation of democracy itself. 

I do not know whether it is ‘true that the Black 
Market business in this country is mainly run by Jews. 
One thing is certain: that there is a widespread 
vulgar belief that it is ; and the fact that a high-placed 
official is alleged to have had to vacate his post for 
saying so will do nothing to diminish it. On the 
contrary, it will probably tend to increase it. The 
most helpful way of combating such a belief, if it is 
untrue, would be to publish a complete list of the 
names of those convicted of major operations in the 
Black Market trade with an analysis showing how 
many of them were Jews and how many Gentiles. 
That could do far more than anything else to knock 
the bottom out of the legend. All that a fair-minded 
man can remark at present is that there have been 
a good many Jewish names among those prosecuted 
for selling Black-Market commodities and that, as 
the Jews are only a very small part of our national 
population, there appears to be a prima facie case 
for supposing that there is a substratum of truth in 
the popular belief. But to this should be added the 
important fact that it takes two parties to make a 
black market, and that Jews who engage in the Black 
Market do not seli only to Jews. 

But even if the case were proved, that a 
certain portion of the Jewish population was engaging 
to a disproportionate degree in what is at present a 
criminal activity, this would be no reason for anti- 
Semitism or for blaming the Jewish population as a 
whole. For I think it would be found that such 
activities were principally, if not almost entirely, the 
work of Jews who had come to this country in com- 
paratively recent years and who had not yet identified 
themselves with the moral concepts and beliefs of the 
country of their adoption. They would prove to be men, 
in other words, who were still living by standards— 
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States and Relief Committees of the inhabitants of Boston... . 
citizens of Cork to the American people, for their practical and generous sympathy.” 








BUST AT 


WALTER, ESQ.—-FROM A 
BEARWOOD. 


“On Wednesday, the 28th ult., John Walter, Esq., of Bearwood, 

Berks, died at his town residence, Printing House-square. He was, 

during a long life, the conductor of the Times newspaper, which, by 

his energy and perseverance, has attained a rank and influence un- 

exampled in the history of journalism . he never permitted any 
ernment to obtain the pan rh control over his journal. 

Mr. Walter was not a party itician ; he constantly advocated the 


THE LATE JOHN 





interests and rights of the dame, independently of all party con- 
siderations.” oTe.—John Walter II., 1776-1847, was the son of 
\ the founder of The Times. 





observed, are generally extremely loyal to one another, 
often to their own personal detriment: it is a very 
honourable trait. And, after all, the moral standards 
of humble and ill-educated Jews who have arrived 
in England from the concentration camps of Germany 
or the ghettos of Eastern Europe—or even of some who 
have grown up in the not very pride-making slums of 
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THE MACEDONIAN, UNITED STATES FRIGATE, LADEN WITH PROVISIONS FOR THE DESTITUTE IRISH. 


“This noble vessel arrived in the Cove on the 16th ult.... 
rice, beans, and a quantity of clothing, has been generously contributed by the Middle \ 
Nothing can exceed the gratitude of the \ 


\ 
The cargo, which consisted of corn-meal, \ 
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been forbidden to own or transmit land, 
have been forced to live like cattle in 
special pens or ghettos, to wear humi- 
liating clothes or badges, have had their 
property constantly and arbitrarily 
torn from them, have been subjected 
to special and unfair laws and to 
hideous and demoralising persecutions. 
What wonder is it—and what blame to 
them—that many of those who have 
come from such circumstances tend to 
think it right to circumvent the law, 
to cheat authority, to feather as best 
and quickly as they can their own 
insecure nests, and despise and revile 
—often, perhaps, rather crudely—the 
cultures and traditions of those among 
whom they temporarily dwell and 
whom they subconsciously regard as 
would-be persecutors. The inferiority- 
and persecution-complex of the un- 
rooted Jew may not always be an easy 
\ thing for an outsider to stomach, but 
it ought to be the easiest thing in the 
world to understand. And the grisly 
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records of Auschwitz, Belsen and 
“ Buchenwald — no new phenomena, 
remember, in the long, tormented 


annals of the Jewish race—should 
have made it by this time a little 
easier for those who have never 

, suffered such things to be tolerant of 
what seem to their notions the less attractive traits 
of a less pleasing section of the Jewish race. 

There is something else to remember. The Jews, 
while they possess racial characteristics as strong as 
or stronger than those of any other race in the world, 
are in another and wider sense scarcely a race at all. 
A Briton, for instance, of Jewish descent, who bears a 
Jewish name and physiognomy, speaks of himself as 
a Jew and practises the old, proud Jewish faith, may 
have as little of the attitudes and attributes of the 
latest Jewish immigrant from Eastern Europe as his 
neighbour named John Robinson. In the course of 
a generation or two, even of a lifetime, he has ab- 
sorbed the outlook, culture and morality of the people 
of his adoption. All that is best in his own racial, 
cultural and religious heredity has been transmuted 
into theirs and theirs into his. There was no more 
ardent lover of England, no subtler interpreter of her 
traditions than the great Jew Benjamin Disraeli—of 
pure Hebrew descent on both sides of his family and 
one whose very name, so proudly borne, reads like a 
Jewish testament. And in a less public sphere there 
are hundreds of thousands of Englishmen. of Jewish 
or part-Jewish descent who consistently uphold in 
their lives all we’ hold precious in our own tradition. 

Jews can no more expect to escape public criticism 
for real or alleged racial traits or for anti-social 
practises by a section of their community than the 
English or Welsh or Scots or Irish or any other 
people. Nor have they any need to wish to do so. 
Their faults, like those of other peoples, may some- 
times be writ large, but their virtues are writ larger. 
There has been no greater race on earth: no people, 
not even our own or those of ancient Greece and 
Rome, who have possessed so proud a heritage. From 
their culture, passionate, violent -but humane and at 
times touchingly tender and beautiful, sprang the 
noble -creed to which we still give our allegiance and 
which is the sole hope of our tormented world : that 
we are all children of one God ; that the personality of 
every man, even the meanest, is worthy of respect ; 
that we should forgive and love our enemies—seeing 
that in the last resort they are our brothers ; and that 
only by being ready to give it to others can a man 
hope to save his life or anything that is his. 
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THE RETURN OF THE STILTON CHEESE: 
STAGES IN ITS MANUFACTURE PICTURED. 
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A GENERAL VIEW OF THE DAIRY WHERE THE OPERATIONS OF WEIGHING ‘ 
AND SALTING THE CURD TAKE PLACE AFTER IT HAS BEEN IN A DRAINER, \, 











“, I. THE MILK IS CURDLED BY RENNET AND THEN LADLED INTO STRAINER CLOTH " 
\y WHICH SEPARATES THE CURD FROM THE WHEY BEFORE SALTING. ‘\ 
. a 
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THE HASTENER ROOM, HERE THE CURD IS PUT INTO MOULDS WHICH ARE TURNED ¢ 
DAILY OVER A PERIOD OF SIX TO EIGHT DAYS. \ 
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\\ 3. ADDING SALT BY HAND BEFORE MIXING IT WITH THE CURD. EACH BATCH 
} IS WEIGHED TO ENSURE THAT THE CORRECT AMOUNT OF SALT IS ADDED TO EACH 
: POUND OF CURD. 
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\\ 5. THE FINAL PROCESS IN THE MOULDING OF A STILTON CHEESE: PROVIDING A SMOOTH, EVEN 


( SURFACE TO THE CHEESE BEFORE IT PASSES TO THE COATING ROOM, 


T was announced a short time ago that, after an absence of nearly ten years, Stilton cheeses would 
once again be on sale in this country. It is expected that about 500 tons will be produced and 
retailed on “ points” from 5}-lb. ‘“ rounds.”’ Stilton is made from full-cream milk which, before 
renneting, is heated to a temperature of 83-85 degrees F. After coagulation, the curd is ladled into a 
strainer cloth to separate the curd from the whey. At intervals the cloth is tightened until the curd 
is sufficiently dry to turn out into a drainer, where it remains overnight. If the curd contains enough 
acidity it is then weighed, salted and put into moulds in the Hastener Room. These moulds are turned 
each day until the cheeses are ready to be taken out and put in the Coating Room. Here the cheeses 
still need constant attention and turning and, since they are undergoing a drying process, they lose 
weight. When the reddish-brown coat, which is characteristic of Stilton, is formed, the cheeses are 
taken out to the Ripening Room (not illustrated above) where, in a different temperature, they receive 
daily attention until a fully ripe, prime-blue Stilton cheese is produced—a process which, from the day 
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6. THE COATING ROOM. HERE THE CHEESES ACQUIRE THE REDDISH- / 





BROWN COAT WHICH IS CHARACTERISTIC OF STILTON AND ARE TURNED } 


FREQUENTLY UNTIL THEY ARE READY FOR THE RIPENING ROOM. 


of renneting, takes from three to four months. 


reappearance of Stilton foreshadows a general 
our native cheeses. 
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It is to be hoped that the 
revival of the production of 
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“NEW GUINEA HEADHUNT”: By CAROLINE MYTINGER.* 
An Appreciation by SIR JOHN SQUIRE. 


A YEAR or two ago Miss Mytinger published a 
book called “‘ Headhunting in the Solomon 
Islands.’’ It was not so grim as the title seemed to 
indicate : she is a painter with anthropological interests 
whose desire was to make portraits of native types 
while something of the old culture remained and 
before the wholesale miscegenation of ‘the Pacific 
had set in. It was good, vivid, amusing, informative ; 
but this one, about a much larger and less well-known 
area, is far better : 450 pages, and not a page too many. 

Miss Mytinger, with her friend Margaret, went on 
to New Guinea from the Solomons (the expedition 
lasted for years and was kept going by painting and 
drawing portraits of white residents) with her old 
object in view. Her first aim was to encounter some 
of the inhabitants of the island of Yela, ‘a ‘ lost 
tribe’ of dark-skinned, woolly-haired primitives.’ 
After a considerable struggle she got to Yela and 








A PAINTING IN OILS OF TAUPARAUPI— A 
PRACTISING CANNIBAL OF THE SUKI TRIBE, 
EIGHTEEN MEMBERS OF WHICH WERE CAPTURED 
AFTER CONDUCTING ONE OF THE MOST AMBITIOUS 
HEADHUNTING RAIDS OF RECENT YEARS. 
This native, who looks like a 
Egyptian frieze, was being 
a prisoner after he had taken part in a 
headhunting raid. The cannibal posedj for 
Miss Mytinger in full “war” paint—his face 
and naked body being smeared “with big 
carcless swaths of yellow pigment.” 


found what she wanted: “A Yela 
islander in the flesh is not the 
anticlimax one would expect after 
hearing his record and viewing his 
habitat first. He is just as miserable- 
looking as he ought to be.... Here 
were the Yela Papuans we had spent 
sweat and tears to reach, here the 
blue-blooded race of races, ‘ probably 
the purest Papuans living’; hook- 
nosed, black-skinned, long skulled 
and small of stature. Evil-smelling, 
wet-eyed and suspicious - looking. 
This the people who for centuries 
have refused to breed with other 
breeds, gorilla armed, scrawny, pot- 
bellied and ricket-legged from eating 
only their own sago. This the 
ultimate in race exclusiveness, one 
of Nature's few perfected experiments 
in human self-sufficiency.” Their 
negroid congeners inhabit most of 
known New Guinea, but are mingled 
with Mongoloid types sprung from 
Indonesia. The phrase about “ the 
purest Papuans ”’ living may have to 
be modified when the whole of that immense island 
has been explored : even the invading armies were 





“New Guinea Headhunt.” By Caroline Mytinger. Illustrated, 
(Macmillan Co., New York and London; 20s.) 


confined to coastal strips and one transverse section, 
and any number of aeroplanes may cross high 
mountains and dense forests with clearings without 
anything being learnt about the inhabitants below. 

For a time we dally in coastal towns, including 
Port Moresby, where the travellers encountered The 
Illustrated London News and a game of cricket, which 
is anachronistically described as ‘‘ diluted baseball.’ 
Near Hanuabada, an unusually large native village 
set on piles in the sea, they saw an impressive native 
dance by moonlight. There were two lines of alternate 
boys and girls, adorned with necklaces of bone and 
mother-of-pearl, and feathers and leaves and flowers. 
“Slowly, different parts of the lines began dipping 
slightly, but still with no perceptible movement of 
the feet. Then presently the lines were united in the 
dipping and began moving sideways in solid formation. 
The two ‘slid’ in opposite directions toward the fires 
and then reversed, sliding back. The faces of the 
danctrs were expressionless, save for the strain of 
chanting in such a high key. Gradually the tempo 
slowed, the girls began sawing their arms lengthwise 
of the lines, the dip in the step increased, and, while 
one line lifted up, the other dropped. The Rami skirts 
of the girls were now swaying from left to right in 
unison, the two lines in opposite directions. The 
moon grew in brightness as it rose in the blue space, 
and on the white sand in front of the formations two 
rows of shadow figures with swinging Rami, sawing 
arms and lifting and dropping head-dresses lengthened 
and contracted with the dipping, sliding, counter- 
moving dancers. On and on, slowly, persistently, 
never altering the tempo, pitch or intensity, the 
nuts clacked and drums thumped with the bamboo 
tubes and high young voices. Here the precision 
and impersonality of a complex engine with rows of 
driving pistons and arms and wheels, with the same 
unvarying sound. We were hypnotised. The dancers 
themselves seemed hypnotised, and if the audience 
was not asleep it too was in a trance, for no one moved 
or made a sound. . . . “There was no climax.” 

A “ superb restraint ’’ Miss Mytinger chiefly noted 
in this dance, and she reflected sadly that ‘ Our 
dances and music—in fact, all arts—are designed to 
stimulate, either the imagination or the muscles. 
And as these have a saturation-point, we demand 
more and more stimulation until we arrive at some- 
thing super like the jitterbug, ‘ Freudian’ ballets, 
combustion symphonies, Gertrude Stein and picture- 
frames containing wads of shaving paper with the 
whiskers still on them. Collapse is the only thing 
that could possibly stimulate after such a spell of 


“SHE WAS ALL OVER THE PLACE, SUPERINTENDING NINOA’S TOILETTE, MESSING HER FINGERS IN 
MY PALETTE AND TELLING ME HOW TO PAINT IN A LANGUAGE NOT A WORD OF WHICH I COULD 
HAVE UNDERSTOOD EVEN IF I HAD BEEN A LIP-READER”’: 


AND HER DAUGHTER, NINOA, 


Reproductions from “ New Guinea Headhunt” ; by Courtesy of the Publishers, The Macmillan Co. 


creation. And perhaps‘ modern’ art is itself a collapse.” 

Later Miss Mytinger went into wilder parts, staying 
at Madiri, on the Fly River, and then going to the 
lonely junction of the Fly and the Strickland. There 
was no cricket in these parts, but swamp and malaria 
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KORI TABORA, THE SORCERESS (RIGHT), 
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and loneliness | 
and danger from 
snakes, wild 
boars, cannibals \ 
and crocodiles. 
Her luck, on 
several occasions, 
deservedly 
equalled her cool 
daring, and every- 
where she found 
material for the 
pictures which 
adorn this book. 
A cannibal orgy 
occurred in her 
neighbourhood 
when she was on 
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MISS CAROLINE MYTINGER, THE AUTHOR OF 
THE BOOK ‘‘ NEW GUINEA HEADHUNT,”’ 
REVIEWED ON THIS PAGE. 


Miss Mytinger was born in California and 
studied at the Art Students League of New 
York, the Breckenridge School of Art (East 
Gloucester, Massachusetts), the Colorado 
Spring School of Art, and privately under 
W. J. Edmondson and William Reid. She 
has practised her art in many American 
cities as well as in Haiti, Panama, Guate- 
mala, and the Solomons. Some of her 
experiences were recorded in her previous 
book, “‘ Headhunting in the Solomon 
Islands.” 








































“ DERIVO SAT CROSS-LEGGED ON THE VERANDA 
WITH HER PEAKED RAIN-HOOD OVER HER HEAD 
AND FALLING AROUND THE BACK OF HER 
SHOULDERS ” : THE WORST MODEL MISS 
MYTINGER HAD--A PAPUAN GIRL WHO CON- 
STANTLY HID HER FACE FROM VIEW. 


the Fly: “‘ There was an old feud 
between the two tribes involved 
which had its origin, someone said, 
in the table manners of their fathers. 
In one tribe, the proper way to 
prepare a fellow-man for eating was 
to cut him up in steaks, wrap the 
cuts in leaves, and roast. Or at least 
respectfully boil him in small portions. 
But it was the custom of the other 
tribe merely to toss the whole roast 
undressed on the fire. This was 
considered very bad taste by the 
steam-roasting school and, when 
they became the victims, was much 
resented. The Government stopped 
them raiding one another, but the 
sons of the roasters were still casting 
jibes at the open-fire cookers until, 
a fortnight ago, some well-inten- 
tioned person suggested that one of 
the tribes give a feast for the other 
and patch it up for good. Village A 
therefore invited Village B over and, 
with the confidence of Government 
protection, the B’s accepted. And 
the A’s simply ate the B’s instead 
of the pigs.”’ 

Pigs, incidentally, loom largely 
in the picture, as one of the few 
animals not taboo as food, as supercilious personal- 
ities, and as causes of friction which led one official 
to the phrase “ cherchez le porc.’’ Amongst other 
animals encountered was a Komodo Dragon in the bush, 
hitherto rumoured but not proven to exist in Papua. 
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LT. MOUNTBATTEN—NAVAL OFFICER: PRINCESS ELIZABETH’S FIANCE ON DUTY. 
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‘ THE CRICKETER: A SPLENDID ACTION SNAPSHOT 


\ BaTTING AT THE NETS: LIEUT. PHILIP MOUNT- REPORTING ‘“‘ ALL CORRECT”? AFTER ‘HE HAD _ INSPECTED , 
\ BATTEN IS AN ALL-ROUND ATHLETE AND A KEEN THE PETTY OFFICERS ON HIS COURSE: LIEUT. MOUNTBATTEN OF PRINCESS ELIZABETH’S FIANCE BOWLING AT 
\ CRICKETER. SALUTING THE COURSE OFFICER. THE NETS. 
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\ INSPECTING THE MEMBERS OF HIS COURSE AT MORNING DIVISIONS: LIEUT. PHILIP 


, 
{ LECTURING ON CURRENT AFFAIRS: LIEUT. MOUNTBATTEN STRESSING A POINT +) @ 
\ ea MOUNTBATTEN AT CORSHAM PETTY OFFICERS’ SCHOOL. 
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ABOUT AUSTRALIA DURING A SPEECH, 
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\ “ sanseucavbansanvuenne rnenneote es saan om seu re 
The fact that Lieut. Philip aiunahianen oneas desis to H.R.H. Princess Elizabeth his uncle, Viscount Mountbatten of Burma, and his is cndidaiibai the first growin 
will take place at Westminster Abbey on Thursday, November 20) is an officer in of Milford Haven (Admiral Prince Louis of Battenberg), does not intend to abandon 
the- Royal Navy gave general satisfaction to the whole country, for we are a sea- his career as a naval officer. He recently returned to H.M.S. Royal Arthur, the 
faring race, and the King himself was a serving officer in the Navy, and has always Petty Officers’ Training School at Corsham, Wilts, where he is a lecturer. Our 
remained at heart a sailor. The whole country learned with pleasure that Lieut. photographs show him on duty, and also as a cricketer practising at the nets. He 

was captain of his school cricket and hockey teams and is a good all-round athlete. 


Mountbatten, who himself has such distinguished connections with the sea through 
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THE WIDESPREAD DESTRUCTION OF 
“POLICE ACTION” WHICH HAS BEEN 
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\ 
THE DUTCH COMMANDER-IN-CHIEF VISITS THE BUITENZORG FRONT: LIEUT.-GENERAL 
SPOOR (LEFT, CENTRE) DISCUSSING THE SITUATION WITH A DUTCH OFFICER. 


HATEVER may be the outcome of the Netherlands’ action in Java, where Dutch 

troops went into action at midnight July 19-20, there is no doubt that there 

has already been considerable destruction of property which will adversely affect the 

prosperity of the Dutch and Indonesians alike. A Dutch official report recently stated 

cose neenenatmammann aaa iA NAN NAAR NAMANNRRANRMARAN NANI HH NAS \ that the electric power station and half the harbour installations at Tegal had been 
ON THE EAST JAVA FRONT: A ROAD-BLOCK FORMED BY FELLED TREES WHICH DID NOT destroyed, while a newspaper correspondent who had toured the West Java rice- 
CONSTITUTE A SERIOUS OBSTACLE TO THE RAPID ADVANCE OF THE DUTCH FORCES. | growing area reported that half the rice-mills had been blown up or burnt and that 
the rubber factory in Soebang had been completely destroyed. In addition, roads 
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have been cratered and bridges destroyed by the Indonesian troops in an attempt to 

hold up the Dutch armoured forces. Although it has been stated that the campaign is in 

the nature of “ police action,” it will be seen from the photographs on these pages 

that it very closely resembles modern war. By July 30 it — aouy aig EEE 
India had instructed its permanent delegation in New Yor ; 

hee Sounnenset Ee a te tenis pA coe a message from Pandit Nehru \ INTENDED TO DELAY DUTCH ARMOURED FORMATIONS : ROAD DEMOLITIONS IN WEST JAVA 

drawing the Council’s attention to the situation in Indonesia and requesting that \ WHICH DID NOT PROVE SUFFICIENT TO HOLD UP THE DUTCH ADVANCE FOR LONG, 


measures be taken to put an end to it. 
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HE publication of books on the late war is still 
very slow by comparison with the great 
numbers which must be in the press, on account of 
the delays in printing and binding. To add to the 
dozen’ or so important or arresting books which have 
already appeared in this country comes one by a 
Canadian, Colonel Dick Malone, who saw a great 
deal and had an interesting career on this side of the 
Atlantic. It has probably got a good start because 
it is published by a firm with a branch or allied 
company in Toronto and printed in Canada. Its first appeal 
is to Canadian readers and to those particularly interested 
in the doings of Canadian troops and their political back- 
ground, but it will also be widely read in this country. 
The author was in close relations with Field Marshal Lord 
Montgomery as well as with the Canadian leaders. Colonel 
Malone was before the war a newspaper-man on the reserve 
of officers. In 1940 he was seconded for duty as Staff 
Secretary to Colonel Ralston, Minister of National Defence. 
Then came the Staff College, the starting of the Army 
Public Relations branch, regimental duty, staff duty as 
staff captain and brigade major—in which last appoint- 
ment he took part in the landing in Sicily and was wounded 
there. He was then posted to Montgomery’s headquarters 
as liaison officer with the Eighth Army. Next he became 
chief of Canadian Public Relations in this theatre and 
founded the Army paper The Maple Leaf. He directed 
Canadian Public Relations for the Normandy landing and 
afterwards. Finally he headed a Canadian liaison mission 
to General MacArthur's headquarters and was present 
aboard the Missouri for the ceremonial Japanese surrender. 
Colonel Malone’s book is spicy—rather too much so at 
times—and generally good reading.* It contains a good 
deal of petty carelessness, such as the statement that the 
first two commanders of the Eighth Army 
had been Wavell and Wilson and the refer- 
ence to “ General” Nimitz. The site where 
the, author received the surrender of an 
Italian general and his force in Sicily is 
described as “ a garrison town.” Surely, if 
he has forgotten the name of the place he 
could have had it looked up. This cannot 
fail to arouse some doubts as to whether all 
that Colonel Malone writes when dealing 
with affairs which the outsider cannot easily 
check is exact in detail. On the whole, he 
is not an outstanding narrator of strictly 
British affairs. The major interest of his 
book is to be found in his comments 
upon his own countrymen. The political 
and military differences which arose. about 
the employment and leadership of the 
Canadian troops are vividly described, and, 
despite the qualification made above, the 
story can certainly be accepted in its broad 
lines. A great deal of it will be entirely new 
to the British public Some of it, in the form 
in which it appears, may be rather shock- 
ing. One cannot help feeling that Colonel 
Malone might have toned down certain of 
the acerbities without weakening the force 
of the tale he has to tell. 

The three most prominent Canadian 
figures here depicted are Colonel Ralston, 
General McNaughton and General Crerar. 
The Prime Minister, Mr. King, scarcely 
makes an appearance, but the political side 
of the book has for its background his 
manoeuvres and hesitations, the threat of 
disunity and even of a split in the Cabinet, the perilous 
nature of the conscription issue. Colonel Malone is 
whoieheartedly a Ralston advocate. McNaughton he 
admires as an able administrator, but he leaves no doubt 
in the minds of 
his readers as to 
where he stands. 
The great clash 
between the two 
men came over 
the building-up of 
the Canadian 
Army in the 
United Kingdom. 
McNaughton was 
inclined to take 
things into his 
own hands, but 
Ralston’s _ chief 
criticism of him 
was that he 
allowed himself to 
become immersed 
in administrative 
detail to a greater 
extent than a 
Field Commander 
should. Secondly, 
it was McNaugh- 
ton’s dream of a 
Cana- 
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COLONEL THE HON. J. L. RALSTON, CANADIAN 
MINISTER OF NATIONAL DEFENCE, 1940-44. 


complete Captain Falls describes Jone as a 
dian Army for the advocate. In “ Missing 
first time in the the great clash 


- : > Ralston and Gene 
country’s history  \4-Naughton over the building-up of the Cana- 
which led to the = dian Army in Britain the conscri tion issue 


formation of so and the ition Ralston; the 
many units and eee oe om: Be Quebec. vote ; 
brought up the r. King’s efforts to main . 


issue of conscription. It was not the divisions—though 
the number was not inconsiderable in view of Canada’s 
other commitments—but the vast number of ancillary units, 
Army troops, administrative and supply base, which 
swallowed man-power. There was periodical opposition in 
the Cabinet to this policy, on the ground that if there 
were heavy fighting Canada would not be able to find the 
reinforcements. McNaughton’s prestige — largely due, 
Colonel Malone suggests rather unkindly, to what was 
called in Public Relations circles a “ build-up ""—was so 


INVASION TACTICS: 


Colonel Malone, who acted as 

in Sicily, pays him a warm tribute in his book. 
be one of the greatest supporters of Canada.” 
the First Canadian Army, is one of the three most pr 
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AFTERMATH OF WAR: 
A CANADIAN VIEW OF THE SECOND WORLD WAR. 


By CYRIL FALLS, 
Chichele Professor of the History of War, Oxford. 


high in Canada that he could disregard these grumblings. 
And Canada did just manage to scrape through. If 
operations had lasted only a couple of months longer, 
some formations would have had to be disbanded. 

It can well be imagined that with such a conception 
in his mind, the one thing McNaughton wanted to avoid 
was the splitting-up of the Canadian Army. Ralston, on 
the other hand, was most anxious that the senior officers 
should acquire experience in handling troops in action. 
And supposing that Germany collapsed almost immediately 
after the invasion of Western France, as many people thought 
she would, Canada would find herself in an absurd position 
if she had hoarded her forces year after year, to find little 
use for them at last. He gained the approval of the Govern- 
ment to. send the 1st Canadian Division to the Mediter- 
ranean, and it was eventually followed by other troops. 
Then, when the relations between the two men had become 
somewhat strained, the British said that they were not pre- 
pared to accept McNaughton as Army Commander. For 
them it was a difficult situation. Canada was providing 
what was called an Army but what was, in fact, a staff, 
Army troops, and about half the number of divisions of 
a normal Army. Evidently British divisions would con- 
stantly have to serve in the Canadian Army, and the 





WITH FIELD MARSHAL LORD: MONTGOMERY (LEFT). 


General Crerar, who commanded the 





British C.1.G.S., after long and careful observation, was 
not prepared to entrust them to McNaughton’s leadership. 
The latter believed that Ralston had allied himself with the 
British War Office in this matter, but, according to Colonel 
Malone's evidence, Ralston had, in fact, for some time 
opposed the British desire for another Canadian Army 
Commander. The situation was complicated by the fact 
that Montgomery’s relations with McNaughton had been 
difficult, so that many believed he had had a hand in the 
‘matter, which was not the case. He was not at the time 
the designated Commander of the “ Second Front.” 

A further complication was to come. When Mont- 
gomery, in the Mediterranean, was asked for his view of 
the suitability of General Crerar for the command, he could 
not give a definite answer, because Crerar had not yet taken 
part in major operations in the field. Finally, however, 
Crerar succeeded McNaughton. But the curious drama was 
not yet at an end : McNaughton had yet to succeed Ralston. 
The latter became more and more anxious about reinforce- 
ments. After the Battle of Arnhem he came over to Europe. 
He first visited the reinforcement units in Italy, where he 
is said to have been asked “‘ whether he wished to have the 
truth or merely a report to back up the Government’s stand 
{against conscription]."" Then he went to Brussels. He 
discovered the truth, which he had never been able to get 
at home: if the Canadian Army had no more than normal 
wastage rates it might last another three months, but not 
more. He went back to advocate conscription and was 
dismissed from the Government, asked to leave, Colonel 
Malone states, in the midst of a Cabinet meeting. What 
immediately followed is public history. McNaughton re- 
placed Ralston as Minister, but failed in two attempts to 
obtain a seat in Parliament. On taking office he announced 
that conscription was not necessary, but a few weeks later 
reversed his opinion. Without following Colonel Malone’s 
amiable suggestion that the recent course of events had been 
engineered by Mr. Mackenzie King, who could now tell 
Quebec that every effort had been made to avoid conscrip- 
tion, one feels all this to have been a political tragedy. 
Yet there was no vulgar self-seeking in it. Ralston was a 
great War Minister and McNaughton, whether or not suit- 
able to command an Army, is one of the ablest all-round 
men of the present day. 

Colonel Malone pays a warm tribute to Montgomery in 
his dealings with the Canadians. Though he had differences 
with McNaughton and Crerar, he was a good friend to the 
Canadian forces, and through them to Canada. “‘ Through- 
out the war years ‘ Monty’ proved to be one of the greatest 


A WARTIME PHOTOGRAPH OF GENERAL H. D. G. CRERAR 


al liaison ~— to Field Marshal Montgomery during the final days 
He says: “ Throughout the war years Monty proved to 
Canadian and 
figures depicted in the book. 
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Canada. 


position to - 
know at the 
time, but 
Monty, with 
all his pecu- 
liarity for 
quick dislikes, went 
to untold trouble to 
ensure that Canada’s 
interests were pro- 
tected. At times for 
Monty this meant 
swallowing his pride, . 
ignoring offences or 
playing the rdle of 
diplomat and fairy 
godfather combined 
for Canada.’’ Though 
one cannot say that 
the portrait of the 
Field Marshal in this 
volume equals that 
of Mr. Moorehead, 





AUTHOR OF “‘ MISSING FROM THE RECORD” 
COLONEL DICK MALONE. 


In his article on this page, Captain hoa 


discusses a_ recently - published 
“ Missing from the Record,” by Colonel 
Malone, who was a newspaper-man before 
serving in the Canadian Army during 
; World War II. Captain Falls says that 
the best-which has so Soom ay age Be ge is % groves 
4 readers and to those particularly inter- 
far ap ees ” r ested in the ae of Canadian troops 
good enough, an and their political background, but it will 
adds a good deal to also be widely read in this country.” 


previous knowledge. 
There is also some interesting commentary on the Press 
in war and the methods of dealing with war correspondents. 
We could agree with all Colonel Malone 
has to say on the subject were it not for 
his acceptance of the detestable principle of 
the “‘ build-up.”” It must be admitted that 
this produces some ludicrous results when 
the commander whose reputation is estab- 
lished in the public mind as a combination of 
Hannibal, the Grand Condé, Marlborough 
and Napoleon, is removed from his post 
and replaced by another of whom nobody 
knows anything. 

“Missing from the Record’’ exhibits 
some justifiable bitterness over the way 
in which the part played by the 21st Army 
Group has been presented to the American 
public, particularly as regards the fighting 
before the break-out in Normandy. The 
Canadians had to go through a bitter, costly 
and exhausting struggle against the most 
determined resistance. ‘‘ Obeying orders 
to maintain the pressure against their part 
of the salient . . . the Canadians with the 
Polish Armoured Division put in one attack 
after another. The casualties were 
staggering for such units as the Calgarys, 
Maisonneuves and H.L.I.s. Except for a 
bare handful of men, the Black Watch 
Highlanders were completely wiped out 
by the concentrated German fire.” It is 
certainly hard from the Canadian point of 
view, as also from the British, that the 
American correspondents should have 
tended to minimise these self-sacrificing 
efforts, made largely to give the Americans 
the best possible chance of effecting the first 
break-out, and still more so that certain authors of 
widely-read books should have followed in their train. 
Colonel Malone makes the suggestion that Field Marshal 
Montgomery should have paid a short visit to the United 
States during the 
period between 
his return to 
England from the 
Mediterranean 
and D-Day, and 
believes that the 
impression he 
would have made 
on the American 
public would have 
stood him in 
good stead when 
these misconcep- 
tions arose. 

Little need be 
said about the 
author's short 
Pacific visit, 
since he arrived 
too late in the 
Japanese war for 
his impressions 
to be of high 
importance. He 
admired General 
MacArthur 
warmly as a 
strategist and a 
great personality, 
but did not con- 
sider that the 
detailed staff 
planning in the 
Pacific reached the European -standard. Nor did he 
find the American staff officers friendly. His remarks 
about snobbery in the British Army should be taken to 
heart as the comments of an unbiased observer from out- 
side. Altogether an interesting book, but not a tactful 
one and not particularly careful. 


GENERAL A. G. L. MCNAUGHTON, CANADIAN 
MINISTER OF NATIONAL DEFENCE, 1944-45. 


The major interest of “Missing from the 
Record” is to be found in the author's 
comments upon his own countrymen; and 
the political and military differences which 
inevitably arose are vividly described. He 
ves the complete story of McNaughton, 
is work for the Army, his command in 
England, his resignation and his entry 
into politics, 





* “ Missing from the Record.” 
(Collins ; 128. 6d.) 


By Colonel Dick Malone, O.B.E. 
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THE ASSASSINATION OF U AUNG SAN AND OTHER 
BURMESE LEADERS: FUNERAL SCENES. 
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THE FUNERAL PROCESSION OF THE MURDERED BURMESE MINISTERS: A VIEW OF THE JUBILEE HALL, WITH 
HUNDREDS OF SPECTATORS CLINGING TO THE ROOF AND TOWER. (“BURMA STAR” PHOTOGRAPH.) 


i 
i A SECTION OF THE CROWD OF 100,000 PEOPLE WHO LINED THE STREETS 
TO PAY HOMAGE TO THE MURDERED LEADERS. (“ BURMA STAR” PHOTOGRAPH.) 
N July 19 armed men burst into the Council Chamber at the Rangoon 
Secretariat and fired Sten guns at those assembled there. General 
U Aung San, Deputy-Chairman of the Executive Council, Thakin Mya, 
Member for Finance, Mahn Ba Khaing, Member for Industry and Labour, 
Abdul Bazak, Member for Education and National Planning, U Ba Win, 
Member for Commerce and Supplies, and U Ba Choe, Member for Informa- 


tion, were killed outright, and Sao Sam Htun, the Sawbwa of Mong Pawn 
[Continued below. 


THE COFFIN OF U AUNG SAN CARRIED BY MEMBERS OF THE PEOPLE’S VOLUNTEER ORGANISATION THROUGH 
THE STREETS OF RANGOON TO THE JUBILEE HALL FOR THE LYING-IN-STATE. (“ BURMA STAR” PHOTOGRAPH.) 





THE’ FAMILY OF THE ASSASSINATED BURMESE LEADER: MRS. AUNG SAN 
(WEARING DARK JACKET) WITH HER THREE CHILDREN. 

Continued.) 

and the Member for the Frontier Areas, died later in hospital. H.M. the 
King and the British Government sent messages to the Governor of Burma 
expressing deep distress at the news, and the Prime Minister sent a personal 
message to Mrs. Aung San in which he said: “I am shocked to learn of 
the death of your husband, whose friendship I valued, and whose leadership 
of Burma I greatly admired.’’ Some 100,000 people lined the streets of 
Rangoon for the funeral procession of the murdgred leaders to the Jubilee 
Hall, where it was expected that the bodies would lie in state for a month. 

The Jubilee Hall itself was packet with spectators. 


THE BODY OF GENERAL U AUNG SAN, DEPUTY-CHAIRMAN OF THE EXECUTIVE COUNCIL, LYING IN STATE 
AT HIS HOME, WITH HIS WIDOW SEATED BESIDE THE BED. 
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ROYAL OCCASIONS IN PICTURES. THE FIRST ATLANTIC WEATHER SHIP. 


The first of four ships which Britain is contributing to an international fleet of twenty-six vessels 
to be used as floating meteorological stations in the Atlantic was named Weather Observer in 
London Docks by the Secretary of State for Air, Mr. Philip Noel-Baker, on July 31. The ship 
was formerly the corvette H.M.S. Marguerite. Ten nations are co-operating in the scheme whereby 
thirteen ships will be stationed at various points in the Atlantic to provide meteorological data 
from fixed points at regular intervals and to make upper-air observations. The ships are painted 
yellow, so that they can be identified from the air, and will be prepared to assist in rescue. work 
and aid aircraft in difficulties. The ships will spend twenty-seven days at sea before being relieved 
and will radio to their bases at frequent intervals the latest meteorological information obtained 
mainly by radio-sonde balloons, This information will be available to airline operators. 





THE KING INSPECTS CONTINGENTS OF SCOUTS FROM THE COMMONWEALTH AND 
EMPIRE AT BUCKINGHAM PALACE: HIS MAJESTY WITH THE INDIAN CONTINGENT. 





THE FIRST SHIP READY FOR METEOROLOGICAL DUTIES IN THE ATLANTIC: WEATHER 
OBSERVER, FORMERLY THE FLOWER CLASS CORVETTE H.M.S. MARGUERITE. 





THE QUEEN'S VISIT TO BOMBED AREAS IN SOUTH-EAST LONDON: HER MAJESTY 
TAKING LEAVE OF A BERMONDSEY FAMILY AFTER INSPECTING THEIR ‘“ PREFAB.”’ 





IN THE ‘“‘ HANGAR” ABOARD WEATHER OBSERVER: THE METEOROLOGICAL STAFF 
PREPARING A HYDROGEN-FILLED RADIO-SONDE BALLOON. 


*. 





PRINCESS ELIZABETH WITH HER REGIMENT: HER ROYAL HIGHNESS INSPECTING THE 
14TH COMPANY OF THE GRENADIER GUARDS AT THE GUARDS’ DEPOT, CATERHAM. 





On July 29, the King, accompanied by the Queen and the Duke of Gloucester, inspected con- \ 
tingents of Scouts from the Commonwealth and Empire who have assembled in England before 
attending the World Jamboree in France. The inspection took place in the grounds of Bucking- 
ham Palace, and our photograph shows his Majesty with boys from his new Dominions of India 
and Pakistan.—On the same day Princess Elizabeth, attended by Lady Margaret Seymour, visited 
the Guards’ Depét at Caterham and inspected the 14th Company of the Grenadier Guards, of 
which Regiment she is Colonel.—On July 30, H.M. the Queen was conducted on a tour of bombed 
areas in South-East London by officials of the London Gardens Society. The Queen particularly STUDYING THE ROUTE TO BE TAKEN TO THE SHIP’S ATLANTIC STATION: CAPTAIN 
admired the prize-winning garden of Mr. W. C. Bodger, a railway foreman, and asked if she might N. F, ISRAEL, MASTER OF WEATHER OBSERVER, WITH THE SECOND OFFICER (LEFT) 
inspect his prefabricated house. Her Majesty visited many inhabitants of Lambeth and Bermondsey. j AND CHIEF OFFICER J. H. WALL. 
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PEOPLE AND EVENTS OF THE WEEK: 
PERSONALITIES IN THE PUBLIC EYE. 
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MR. I. J. HAYWARD. 
Unanimously elected chairman of the L.C.C. Ldbour 
Party and Leader of the Council, at a private meet- 
ing of Labour members of the L.C.C. on July 29. 
He succeeds Lord Latham, Council Leader for 
seven. years, who is retiring. Mr. Hayward has 
been the Party’s chief L.C.C. Whip for fifteen years. 
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COMMANDING GENERAL Qe SURROGATE ayy emerge reyes : Seu eg eusennnnunnes ag! 
SHUMSHERE JUNG BAHADUR RANA. AT TRINITY COLLEGE, GLENALMOND: (L. TO R.) LIEUT.-GEN. SIR P, 
Presented his Letters of Credence to the King as CHRISTISON ; MR. C. SMITH (WARDEN); THE DUKE OF HAMILTON. 

first Nepalese Ambassador to the Court of St. Trinity College, Glenalmond, Perthshire, which has just celebrated its centenary, recently 
James’s on July 30. He succeeds his brother, held its annual commemoration day. Lieut.-General Sir Philip Christison carried out 
General Shingha Shumshere Jung Bahadur Rana. a token inspection of the J.T.C. indoors owing to heavy rain. On July 20 the Queen 
The Legations in London and Katmandu were visited Trinity College, established 100 years ago for the education of the sons of 
recently raised to Embassies. Scottish lairds and others in accordance with the traditions of their Church. 
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ENTHRONED AS BISHOP OF LINCOLN: THE RT. REV. 

M. HARLAND IN PROCESSION AT LINCOLN CATHEDRAL. 

The former Bishop of Croydon, the Rt. Rev. M. H. Harland, was 

— and installed as the sixty-seventh Bishop of Lincoln on 

y 30. The installation was ee by the Archdeacon of 

eh. the Ven. A. Sargent. Harland was Suffragan 
Bishop of Croydon and Hea. Conan ot Canterbury, 1942-47. 
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Died in Sydney, aged eighty- 3 be ——_ M4 Died on July 30, aged eighty- 
seven, Prime Minister of ; = : oS j ; aie és, seven. meritus Professor of 
Australia, 1913-14. Born in : , : te ; Geology at the Imperial College 

of Science and Technology and 


PROF. W. W. WATTS.” | 


England, he started work as a 
pit-boy in Staffordshire ; emi- 
grated to Australia, 1885. Be- 
came trade union leader and 
elected M.P., 1891. Held many 
Government ‘posts; High 


London University. President 

of the British Association, 1935. 

His main work was that of 

teacher and organiser. Wrote 

many elementary and popular 
books on geology. 


missioner i on, 1921- 
_ 
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{ MR. F. W. DELVE. ’ 

\ To be Chief Officer of the Lon- 
don Fire Service, which will 
return to the L.C.C. from the 
National Fire Service when the 
Fire Services Bill becomes law. 
Chief Regional Fire Officer of 
the London Region, N.F.S., 
since 1942. He is forty- Rony and 
holds the King’s Ri my and 
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Elected 1 to the office of Comp: 


THE INNOCENT VICTIMS OF SAVAGERY BY PALESTINE TERRORISTS : SERGEANT CLIFFORD MARTIN (LEFT) AND SERGEANT troller and Solicitor to the Cor- 
poration of the City of London 


MERVYN PAICE, WHO WERE FOUND HANGING, UNDER HORRIBLE CONDITIONS, IN A WOOD NEAR NATHANYA. 
and made a Freeman of the 


A brutal murder, which has shocked the world more than any spilling of blood since the King David Hotel explosion, was discovered { | Ci D T C 
on July 31, when the two missing sergeants who had been kidnap by Jewish terrorists were found hanging in a wood near } | pd ; oP tgtO. Bon vlerk of 
Nathanya, some twenty-four hours after their death. As one was cut down, a mine exploded, damaging one body and throwing the po orm ed at B ~ in 1907; 
other 20 yards. A Royal Engineer officer standing by was injured in the face. The ground round the tree had also been mined — cate pot ee 
Both sergeants were in the Field Security, and they were kidnapped while walking in Nathanya on July 12. verity, Manchester. He ts an 
authority on planning law. 


Fire Ny \ 
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LIEUT.-GEN. SIR FRANK MESSERVY. AIR MARSHAL SIR T. ELMHIRST. LIEUT.-GENERAL SIR R. LOCKHART CAPTAIN JOHN tT. S$. HALL. \ 
To command the naval forces of Tocommand the Army of Pakistan. He To command the air forces of India. To command the Army of India. Has been To command the naval forces of India. ‘ 
Pakistan. Has served for twenty-five \ became a Commander in Decem- Head of Inter-Service Administration, Acting Governor of the North-West Fron- Senior Naval Staff Officer, India Office, 
years in the Royal Indian navy. ber 1944, and later was successively Air Headquarters, India, since Feb- tier Province for the past two months, S and R.I.N. Liaison Officer, 1944-46. 
Chief of Personnel, Naval H.Q., N G.OC.-in-C., Malayan Command, and ruary 1947, Air Vice-Marshal A. L. A. before which he was G.O.C.-inC., Southern Born in 1896, he was educated at 
Delhi, since January 1946. During agg arg Northern Command, India. Perry-Keene has been appointed to Command, India. Born in 1893, he w: Elstow School, Bedford, and the 
the war em was in command of H.M.I In World War II. his commands in- command the air forces of Pakistan educated at Marlborough College. He ‘s training-ship Mersey. He has served 
Godavari, serving mainly in the At- cluded the 4th and 7th Indian Divs. He has been Air Officer i/c Admini an Indian Army of many years’ for twenty-five years in the Royal 

lantic. He is forty-six years old. \ and the 43rd Indian Armoured Div. stration, Air H.Q., India, since 1946. | standing and much experience. { Indian Navy. 
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COMMODORE J. W. JEFFORD. 
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THE 
GARDEN- 
PARTY 
ATMOSPHERE 
OF 
GOODWOOD 
ENHANCED BY 
PERFECT 
WEATHER. 


OODWOOD, perhaps’ 
the loveliest of all 
English racecourses, was at 
its best this year. Brilliant 
sunshine favoured the meet- 
ing, and even high up on 
the downs it was as warm as 
anyone could have wished. 
On the opening day, when 
there was a record attend- 
ance, the exciting finish in 
the Stewards’ Cup, one of 
the most popular handicaps 
of the season, was made 
specially interesting by the 
fact that the newly-installed 
photo-finish camera was used 
by the judge to decide which 
horse was placed third. It 
showed that the top-weight, 
Fairey Fulmar, was a head 
in front of Val de Grace. 
Closeburn (G. Richards up) 
was the winner. Our photo- 
graph shows the paddock, 
crowded with women in the 
light summer dresses tradi- 
tionally associated with 
Goodwood—but only worn 
there in exceptional summers 
such as this—and men in 
comfortable lounge suits. 
Trundle Hill, the natural 
vantage point in the back- 
ground, was crowded with 
holiday-makers. Goodwood 
racecourse, which was 
founded in 1800 by the third 
Duke of Richmond, on part 
of his estate, is one of the 
most peculiarly-shaped 
courses in the world. The 
loop at the end of the five- 
furlong gallop resembles a 
golf club when laid hori- 
zontally. The original course 
forms part of the present 
one, and the half-mile start- 
ing-post stands not far from 
the place occupied by the 
wooden stand which the 
Duke built. A Chichester 
newspaper, published on 
May 5, 1802, no doubt ex- 
pressed the sentiments of 
all its readers when it 
expatiated on the general 
gratitude felt by the city 
and the county to that noble- 
man for’. . . having thus 
magnificently and liberally 
instituted an establishment 
of most material local benefit 
in every point of view, both 
as a source of pecuniary 
advantage to the inhabitants 
and as a means of forwarding 
to nofice and increasing the 
consequence of this western 
part of the county.” 


A VIEW ACROSS THE 
PADDOCK AT GOOD- 
WOOD, WITH TRUNDLE 
HILL IN THE’ BACK. 
GROUND. 
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WAR-DAMAGED ST. JAMES’S, PICCADILLY-—TO BE RESTORED. 


eseunennynnnnnvn ven avanavecrsevesenreqase equ nyQesstauaDeeneenUeenaEsDanes4QenaanyaUyiynQneeDene aaDatt Wnts MOMeaaQQeeruQnDes uOeADAanQennteYenEnDGnnaneen an aQUQUMUNGQET¥ELOEALEGELELEDNENEONNE <a reecneeem 


JAMES’S, PICCADILLY, ONE OF WREN’S CHURCHES (1682-84), AS IT WAS BEFORE 
SUFFERING SERIOUS WAR DAMAGE. 
sowanvnnnnenasunerennnwnounnnnune th ieuanneuennennvnensatAAen MALUHREEMRANILAAA UMAR Pf. de 4 . : : : ms 
THE INTERIOR OF ST. JAMES’S, PICCADILLY, BEFORE IT WAS RUINED BY ENEMY 
AIR ATTACK: THE CARVED REREDOS IS THE WORK OF GRINLING GIBBONS. 
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12 


a 
THE PLASTER-WO4 DAMAGED BY FIRE, AND THE CHARRED TIMBERS BEHIND 
THE ROOF ON THE NORTH SIDE OF THE NAVE, AS IT IS TO-DAY. 
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WHERE RESTORATION WORK IS TO BE STARTED: 
BY SCAFFOLDING AND UNSAFE AFTER NEARLY 


PORTION OF THE BEAUTIFUL WREN CHURCH IN USE SINCE THE AIR-RAID 
THE TEMPORARILY REPAIRED SECTION OF THE SOUTH AISLE. 


THE NORTH WALL, SUPPORTED 
SEVEN YEARS OF EXPOSURE. 


THE ONLY 
DAMAGE : 
St. James's, Piccadilly, 


one of London's best-known churches, was one of the become unsafe. Further work will be done in stages and as licences are granted. 


first to suffer severe war damage, and will be one of the first to be restored. 
The Ministry of Works have granted a licence for work to start, not because 
priority has been given to this church, but because the walls have suffered grave 
deterioration through nearly seven years of exposure, and the north wall has 


St. James's, Piccadilly, is remarkable for its two-storied aisle, in whith galleries 
are supported by square piers surmounted by: Corinthian pillars; and is famous 
for the Grinling Gibbons carvings which it contained. These, at the moment, are 
safely housed in the vaults of a museum. 
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RUINED, ROOFLESS ST. JAMES’S, CARPETED WITH WILLOWHERB AND FERN. 
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SUPPORTED BY SCAFFOLDING SINCE IT WAS BURNT OUT IN ONE OF THE “BIG BLITZ ’’ RAIDS OF 1940: THE INTERIOR 
OF ST. JAMES’S, PICCADILLY, LOOKING WEST. 


For nearly seven years St. James's, Piccadilly, has stood roofless and ruined, a fortitude during the war. Repair work will shortly start on the north wall, which has 
poignant reminder of the air attacks of the “ Big Blitz’’ winter of 1940-41. A become unsafe (right). St. James’s Grinling Gibbons carvings include the font at 
portion of the south aisle was temporarily repaired so that services could be held; which Lord Chesterfield and Lord Chatham were christened; and among the“ well- 
and last year, as the result of a suggestion made by the late Lord Southwood, the known men buried there are the two Willem Van de Veldes (marine painters), Gillray 
churchyard was made into a garden of remembrance to commemorate London’s the caricaturist and “ Old Q.,” the fourth Duke of Queensberry. 
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TOPICS OF GENERAL INTEREST ILLUSTRATED: A WORLD MISCELLANY. 





aes . 
THE REMAINS OF OCEAN LIBERTY AFTER HER DISASTROUS EXPLOSION! MUCH DAMAGE 
WAS CAUSED AT BREST AND THE KNOWN DEATH-ROLL ON JULY 30 WAS TWENTY-ONE. 





a 7 : a “ oe. july 28, the 7176-ton Norwegian ship Ocean Li , with a © of nitrate, blew up at Brest. 
re started in the hold. As it could not be subdued the naval authorities decided to tow the 
THE EXPLOSION OF THE NORWEGIAN NITRATE-SHIP OCEAN LIBERTY AT BREST: craft from the pa an action which saved Brest from widespread disaster, but the blast caused 
TUGS TOWING THE BURNING CRAFT OUT OF THE HARBOUR. m jamage and there were many fires. On July 30 the wy death-roll was twenty-one, and 
casualties included 100 pee. injured and 400 slightly hurt. 





A BRITISH SOLDIER’S GENTLE CARE OF A JEWISH 
BABY DURING DISEMBARKATION. THE ARM PROTECTOR 
WHICH HE WEARS SHOULD BE NOTED. 


BRITISH TROOPS SHEPHERDING ILLEGAL IMMIGRANTS FROM THE 
HOMECOMERS AT HAIFA FOR TRANSHIPMENT BY THE ROYAL NAVY 
TO CYPRUS: THERE WERE NO INCIDENTS. 

of British Servicemen in Palestine. No better illustration of their kindness and forbearance to the 


Some 1100 illegal Jewish immigrants reached Haifa on July 29 in the Fourteen Victims of Azib and the | 
Homecomers, and were disembarked for transhipment by the British Navy to Cyprus. There were no Jews could be found than the photographs published herewith, which depict the helpful attitude of British 
d diy murder of Sergeants Paice and Martin by Jewish troops when disembarking illegal immigrants. 


THE KINDLY HANDLING OF ILLEGAL JEWISH IMMI- 
GRANTS AT HAIFA: A BRITISH SOLDIER CARRYING A 
CHILD FROM THE FOURTEEN VICTIMS OF AZIB. 











incidents. When ing the 
Mr. Creech Jones paid tribute in the House of Commons to the wonderful courage and good bearing 





THE SAUNDERS-ROE Al THE QUEEN MARY SAILS ON HER FIRST POST-WAR COMMERCIAL VOYAGE: THE 


THE FIRST JET-PROPELLED FLYING-BOAT FIGHTER, IN THE SOLENT: 
WITH MR. GEOFFREY TYSON AT THE CONTROLS. BEGINNING OF A WEEKLY TRANSATLANTIC SERVICE BY THE TWO 
in p the Solent on July 30 by the Saunders-Roe A /, 1, the first jet-propelied After her ten-months refit, the Que Mary (81,000 tons), the second larges 
public demonstration. rose quickly and easily from a choppy sea and sailed from Southampton on July 31. This marked be beginning of a weekly pot in the, world. 
lid level speed and rate of climb. She is powered by two Metropolitan-Vickers engines to Great Britain and America by the two “ Queens ””—Mary and Elizabeth. Last week we published a 
which the dame of Garpl tas been qiven. The armament consists of four 20-mm. cannon in the nose of the hull. full-page photemagh Of these great liners passing each other off Cowes 
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QUEENS. * 
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DUMPING AN UNUSED WAR WEAPON: 
POISON GAS “BURIED” AT SEA. 
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\ ““ DANGER, MEN AT WORK”: TRAINED PERSONNEL, PROTECTED BY RUBBER CLOTHING 
\ AND GAS-MASKS, LOADING POISON-GAS CONTAINERS ON TO THE S.S. EMPIRE LARK. 



















hy 
\ 
SCUTTLED IN DEEP WATER: THE EMPIRE LARK, WATCHED BY HER FORMER CREW FROM \ 
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THE SAFETY OF THE FRIGATE TREMADOC BAY, BEGINS TO SETTLE BY THE STERN, \ \ , 
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\ PART OF THE CARGO OF CHEMICAL-WARFARE AMMUNITION: WORKERS WITH SOME 
OF THE DEADLY GAS-BOMBS DESTINED TO BE SUNK “AT SEA, 
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oO the outbreak of 
World War Il. 
widespread precautions 
were taken in Britain 
against the waging of 
chemical warfare by 
the enemy. Prepara- 
tions to answer the 
challenge, should it 
arise, were also em- 
barked upon, and a 
large stock of poison- 
gas ammunition was 
accumulated in readi- 
ness for an emergency. 
That, in fact, this 
appalling form of war- 
fare did not take 
place confounded the 
prophets and saved 
humanity from the 
dreadful consequences 
of this kind of scien- 
tific warfare. With the 
end of hostilities the 
problem of the safe 
destruction of these 
lethal gases had to 
be solved, and it was 
decided that they 
should be “* buried "’ at 
sea. Accordingly, the May 
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\ 
ON HER LAST JOURNEY : | 
THE EX-GERMAN PRIZE } 
SHIP KERSTEN MILES, | 
RENAMED EMPIRE LARK, \ 
IS TOWED TO A POINT} 
IN THE BAY OF BISCAY. | 
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Continued.) 

renamed the Empire 
Lark, was stripped of 
all her superfluous 
equipment and loaded 
at Barry Docks, South 
Wales, with 8000 tons 
of gas-bombs and shells. 
On July 24 the Empire 
Lark, with her danger- 
ous cargo battened in 
her holds, was taken 
on tow by the tug 
Dexterous, and started 
on her 300-mile journey 
escorted by H.M. Frig- 
ate Tremadoc Bay, to 
a point in the Bay of 
Biscay, where, on 
July 27, she was 
scuttled with explosive 
charges. Other ships 
filled with deadly 
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4971-ton German sup- f 


ply ship Kersten Miles, 
[Continued opposite. \. 





we 
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chemicais are destined 


TEN MINUTES AFTER THE DETONATION OF EXPLOSIVE CHARGES: THE EMPIRE LARK, LOADED WITH 8000 TONS OF POISON GAS, Y to meet with a similar 
IS ABOUT TO SINK TO THE BOTTOM OF THE OCEAN. 


\ 
,, fate. 
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34 THE WORLD OF SCIENCE. {[& 
AMBERGRIS. 








CURIOSITIES OF THE SEA-SHORE—4. 


T this time of year, when the holiday crowds throng the beaches round our coasts, 
those who may be able to give an opinion receive a variety of substances which 
the senders hope will be identified as ambergris. Candle-grease and carnauba wax, soap 
and suct all have been mistaken for ambergris, and that this should be so is reasonable 
enough, for ambergris has little in the way of outstanding characteristic to distinguish it. 
It is undoubtedly the commercial value of this amorphous substance which makes 
knowledge of its existence a commonplace, and there is always the hope that a casual stroll 
along the shore may result in the finding of a fortune. 
The name “ amber,” which is Arabic in origin, 
was originally used to denote what is now known 
as ambergris. Amber afterwards came to have its 
meaning extended to include the fossil resin now so 
called, The French distinguished the two by calling 
the yellow fossil resin ‘‘ ambre jaune,” and the other, 
grey amber, “ ambergris.’”” The confusion in names 
led to confusion as to origin, so that we find a des- 
cription of 1672 which says that ambergris “ is not 
the scum or excrement of the whale, but issues out 
of the root of a tree, which tree howsoever it stands 
on the land, alwais shoots forth its roots towards 
the sea seeking the warmth of it, thereby to deliver 
the fattest gum that comes out of it, which tree 
otherwise by its copious fatness might be burnt and 
destroyed.” The origin of ambergris this writer 
negatived is nearer the mark than the explanation 
he substituted. Ambergris occurs naturally in the 
intestine of the sperm-whale and may be found also 
floating on the sea or cast up on the shore. Not 
all sperm-whales have it; one may examine many 
of these animals and never come across a single 
fragment. An eighteenth-century writer associates 
its occurrence with torpid and sickly whales, and ‘ 
modern investigation has shown that its presence 
coincides with that of a certain micro-organic disease, 
The lumps of ambergris are found in various sizes 
from quite small fragments to massive pieces which 
may be over 100 Ibs. in weight. An explorer and 
author, Burn Murdoch, writing in 1917, mentions an 
instance of a sperm-whale found to contain over goo lbs, 
of ambergris, a treasure at that time valued at £27,000. 

Sperm-whales generally frequent tropical waters. It 
is only old bull animals that venture into the colder waters 
of higher latitudes, so that the chances of finding ambergris 
on our own shores are comparatively small, In the past 
it used to be sent to this country from such places as 
Brazil, Madagascar, the coast of Africa, the East Indies, 
China, Japan and the Moluccas, 

Ambergris is a dull, wax-like substance, varying in 
colour from greyish-white to very nearly black. When 
heated, it yields an agreeable odour, melts at about 65° C. 
and volatilises at 100°. Its specific gravity ranges 
between 0°78 and 0'926, so that it floats on the surface of 
water. In its natural state it has a peculiar, strong 
smell, but the longer it is kept the more agreeable the 
odour is. Old pieces have a smell which may best be 
described as earthy. The horny beaks of cuttle-fishes 
are sometimes found embedded in pieces of ambergris. 
Cuttle-fish, sometimes of enormous size, form the food of 
the sperm-whale, and it is of interest to note that 
modern workers have found that the principal odorous 
constituent of ambergris—ambrein—exists ready formed 
in some kinds of cuttle-fish. It is a white solid, separa- 
ting in slender needles which, among other characteristics, 
when warm and dry becomes highly electrified on slight 
rubbing. Ambergris dissolves readily in absolute alcohol, 
ether or in volatile oils. Its alcoholic tincture is 
fluorescent in sunlight, exhibiting a characteristic yellow 
rim on the surface of the solution. 

Other toothed whales besides the sperm eat 
cuttle-fish, but, so far as is known, only the 
sperm produces ambergris. There appears to be _ 
no ready explanation of why, for instance, the 
bottle-nosed whale, which feeds entirely on 
cephalopods, or the common dolphin, which in- 
cludes them in its diet along with fish, should 
not also yield the same product. It may be that 
only certain cephalopods contain ambrein and 
that these only occur in parts of the ocean fre- 
quented by sperm-whales; it may be that the 
metabolism of the sperm-whale is such that in 
its digestive processes the aromatic constituent 
is preserved, whereas it is lost in other squid- 
eating cetaceans; or it may even be that 
bottle-nosed whales and dolphins have not been 
examined enough. 

‘The uses to which ambergris was formerly put 
were varied and manifold. In the sixteenth 
century Olaus Magnus, who considered it to be 
the spawn of whales, recommended it as a 
cure for syncope and epilepsy. Besides being 
used medicinally, however, the substance was 
employed as a scent and for cooking. So we find 
it referred to in the literature of the time, often 
in association with musk. “Their lips they 
sweetened had with costly ambergrease,”’ ““ he smells 
of musk and ambergrease,” “ breakfast . . .upon new- 
laid eggs, ambergrease and gravy,” “‘ In pastry built, 
or from a spit, or boil’d, gris-amber steam’d.” 

It may be questioned whether ambergris does give a distinctive flavour to food: it 
may rather have been used because it was rare and costly. Dr. Swediawer, who at the 
end of the eighteenth century made a long and careful investigation of ambergris, among 
other tests tried eating it. He describes it as having no peculiarity but rather an earthy 
taste when chewed. Still, like salt, which is said to be ‘“‘ what gives potatoes the funny 
taste” when it is not added to them, ambergris may have the effect of emphasising a flavour 
already present but not very obvious. And likewise its use as a scent ; ambergris has not 
of itself a particularly attractive smell, but it has the quality of making more permanent 
scents which would, otherwise be quickly dissipated. Its principal present-day use is as a 
vehicle for retaining the scent of the more expensive perfumes. It is something to 
consider that despite its unpromising origin and nondescript form, this substance 
should be one of the means employed to give length of life to what would otherwise 
be most transient olfactory pleasures. F, C, Fraser. 





AN AMORPHOUS SUBSTANCE WHOSE 
EXISTENCE A COMMONPLACE : 


** TREASURE TROVE ™ 
SUBSTANCES MISTAKEN FOR AMBERGRIS WHEN FOUND LYING ON THE SHORE—(FROM L. TO R.) 
A LUMP OF GUTTA-PERCHA; CARNAUBA WAX; AND PARAFFIN WAX, 


THE USUAL 


ILLUSTRATED 


| 








COMMERCIAL VALUE MAKES KNOWLEDGE OF ITS 
TWO EXAMPLES OF GENUINE AMBERGRIS, WHICH IS USED 
AS A VEHICLE FOR RETAINING THE SCENT OF THE MORE EXPENSIVE PERFUMES, 





THE HORNY BEAK OF A CUTTLE-FISH SUCH AS 1S FOUND IN THE STOMACHS 
OF SPERM-WHALES AND SHOWS THE SOURCE FROM WHICH THE PRINCIPAL 
ODOROUS CONSTITUENT OF AMBERGRIS IS DERIVED. 

The odorous constituent of ambergris—ambrein—is present in certain cuttle- 
fish, and it is from the digestion of such cuttle-fish by sperm-whales that 
ambergris owes its valuable properties. 





OF THE HOLIDAY AMBERGRIS-HUNTER : 
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THE NOVEL-READER. 
a 
FICTION OF THE WEEK. 


A sorts of stories can be founded, and have been founded, on the process of becoming 
American ; it is an abundant source of local colour, though, for a happy ending, the 
colour always has to fade out. “ Maria,’’ by Michael de Capite (Cassell ; 9s. 6d.), is the 
latest variant on this theme : not a very cheerful one, nor a powerful argument for the land 
flowing with milk and honey. Maria has grown up in a world apart, a colony of working- 
class immigrants who set no store by “ the American way of life.” They crossed the ocean 
for material profit, and if reality fell short of their golden dream, still they are better paid 
and fed than in the old country. One or two, like 
Bernadine the shoemaker, pine for home, for the sun 
and mountains of their paese and its natural happi- 
ness ; but, in the main, they are content, they do not 
ask much. “ Bread and wine and a roof over my 
head,”’ says Maria’s father, “‘ and it matters little 
where I live.” In the foreign city their way of life 
is unchanged ; they keep to themselves, to the old 
customs, the old feste and the old language. 

Maria’s childhood is snug and happy, but at sixteen 
she is a woman, ready to give away. The match- 
maker proposes her client Dominic, a steady worker 
looking for a wife; the parents are satisfied, and 
apes. dumbly acquiescent, becomes the property 
of this hard young stranger. He strikes her when 
she cries on their wedding night ; he strikes her again, 
during her first pregnancy, when she has felt too ill 
to get his supper. But Maria learns to live with 
him on those terms. He is “a good provider ”’— 
by Italian standards, a model husband. 

But Dominic has no use for the old ways, except 
in marriage. He has grasped this much of the 
American way of life—it means getting on. You 
have to work hard and know the ropes . . . and 
Dominic works hard, he does nothing else. He has 
acquired the art of speculation. It leaves no time 
for his family, and Paul, the eldest boy, grows hostile 
and difficult ; but money is comingin. Then the pace 
becomes more hectic, and the times change. Workers 
are being laid off. Deals turn out unlucky. For the 
old people it is not so bad ; they expect hard times, they have 
no tradition of success. But to Dominic, the faithful convert, 
and Paul, the exigent American boy, ill-luck is a betrayal. 
They cannot stand it. The good provider, the ideal husband, 
deserts his home, and Paul will snatch the first excuse to 
gotoo. Mariais left the bread-winner ; and her happy end- 
ing, her portion in the brave new world, is to struggle on, 
if possible, till the younger children can do without her. 

A depressing picture, on the whole. What is it all for ? 
What good is Dominic really aiming at ? Even the simple, 
human pleasures of Little Italy are enjoyment beyond his 
range; he has no love, no special talent, no defined ambition 
—he simply wants to get on. And in the land of opportunity 
he and all the others drift to and fro, on economic currents 
they have no idea of. But it is all very lifelike, and among 
the immigrants, at least, there is warmth and poetry. 

Of “The Sad Road to the Sea,’’ by Gerald Kersh 
(Heinemann ; 8s. 6d.), one might ask again—What is it 
all for? But in a different sense, and perhaps ungratefully. 
Mr. Kersh, you feel, could make a short story out of any- 
thing, and they would always be'clever. There are a great 
many in this book, all extremely clever, and of all kinds. 
Murder, suicide, the beatific vision, the birth of Judas 
Iscariot, the dawn of time, the ashes of London: ghosts, 
and miracles, and grisly jokes, and the broadest farce, and 
little bits of nothing at all. And laid on with a trowel : the 
murder all blood and flies, the suicide a shrieking horror, 
the goodness absolute, the chivalry fantastic, the will to 
power superhuman. You do not often meet such vitality 
or such inventiveness, yet such a knack of making bricks 
without straw. True, the surprise endings, which are 
frequent, often cast a shadow before; it is a 
trick they have in very short stories, but then, 
of course, it is too fleeting to spoil the fun. What 
I really have against the author is his great clever- 
ness. He needs nothing else, neither emotion nor 
belief nor something to write about. Any cobweb 
theme will do for a little story, and the grandest 
subjects can be tossed up in the same way. The 
grandest, therefore, gave me least pleasure—to put 
it mildly. But I may have been wrong in thinking 
that the slightest rang somewhat hollow. 

This is a bad week for successful writers, a fatal 
week. First we have “ Death of an Author,”’ by 
John Rhode (Bles; 8s. 6d.). Its victim, Nigel 
Ebbfleet, is peculiarly out of luck. After a life of 
drudgery (as such he regards it) fate has granted him 
a best-seller. He at once resolves to fling down his 
pen and live in comfort on the proceeds for twenty 
years ; that should see him out, and his agent says 
there will be ample for twenty years. But when 
fewer months have passed in this retired leisure, he 
is struck down—murdered while splitting logs in his 
own paddock. The obvious motive is financial ; the 
details point to familiarity with his mode of life. 
He has had three week-end visitors at Lawn Cottage 
—his cousin Guy, his literary agent, and a Polish 
count whom he knew in London. Guy’s motive 
seems the best, for he is the heir. But he has an 
alibi—so, indeed, has everyone else, for the crime 
took place in broad daylight, when a fly could not 
settle unobserved by- some peering villager. But to Jimmy Waghorn’s clients that is a 
trifle; they make a practice of being elsewhere. The technique, in this case, is not so 
striking as the increase in liveliness, as it were the resurrection of Mr. Rhode. He has been 
strangely dull and flat for some time : here he is full of spirit, incident and all that is pleasing. 

“ Rain Before Seven,’’ by Christopher Buckley (Hodder and Stoughton ; 9s. 6d.), strangles a 
woman writer in her bedroom at Abdon Hall. Sheis regretted bynone. Her books were tripe 
and her private character was monstrous; almosteveryone had some good reason to wish her 
dead. But it is no use trying to guess. If this book were not so leisurely, so playful and mean- 
dering, one might call it a thriller ; it lacks the necessary fierceness, but it teems with surprises, 
One need not take them all for gospel. The horrid little grub of a schoolboy, the Pickwickian 
Mr. Freeland, the chase through a nudist camp—above all, the dénouement and the victim’s 
astounding past—they are entertainment, not a slice of life. But something is always happen- 
ing. There is a simple air of sophistication, and it is all very good fun. K. Joun, 
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PHOTOGRAPHING ROUND CURVES: STRAIGHT PICTURES OF THE CIRCULAR. 
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HOW THE PROCESS D’ISOZ CAN PRESENT THE INNER DECORATION OF A BOWL AS A STRIP: A CIRCULAR MOULD 
IN WHICH THE ROMANS MADE CLAY DISHES (LEFT) BEARING AN~INCISED DESIGN FOR TRANSFER IN RELIEF ; 
AND (RIGHT) ABOUT HALF OF THIS INNER ORNAMENT PHOTOGRAPHED AS A STRIP, WITHOUT DISTORTION. 
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\" A D’ISOZ PROCESS PHOTOGRAPH OF THE CARVING OF THE TANKARD (LEFT) IN WHICH IT APPEARS AS A FLAT FRIEZE : 
\ IT WILL BE NOTED THAT THE PHOTOGRAPH IS A CONTINUOUS ONE, AND THAT THE HANDLE AND PARTS OF THE 
ORNAMENT APPEAR TWICE, THUS INDICATING THE TECHNIQUE EMPLOYED. 
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\ 
\ A FINE IVORY TANKARD BEARING AN ELABORATE CARVED 
\ REPRESENTATION OF A _ BACCHANAL, IN A HEAVILY 
CHASED MOUNT. 
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\ . 
\ A NORMAL PHOTOGRAPH OF A HUMAN SKULL: THE MEASURE- || HOW THE D’ISOZ PHOTOGRAPHIC METHOD CAN PROJECT A SKULL EITHER HORIZONTALLY OR PERPENDICULARLY 
MENTS OF THE MAIN PLANES ARE DIFFICULT TO TAKE ON || WITHOUT DISTORTION AS A PLANE REPRESENTATION WHICH CAN BE MEASURED WITHOUT DIFFICULTY : A DEVICE 
' 
\ ACCOUNT OF THE CURVES. \ LIKELY TO PROVE USEFUL FOR ANTHROPOLOGICAL RESEARCH. 
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The problem of how to photograph reliefs and ornament decorating a bowl, glass, can thus be presented as a frieze, without distortion or blurring. Hemispheric and 
tankard, bottle, or other object, has in the past been solved in various ways. interior surfaces can also be presented. The fact that these surfaces appear as a 
Sections have been taken separately and joined so as to follow the pattern, for recurrent frieze indicates the technique used by Mr. D'Isoz. The object to be presented 
instance, but this method is not satisfactory as it is practically impossible to render is rotated on a turn-table while the fixed camera records a sequence of exposures, with 
the joins invisible. Mr. Emil D’Isoz, of the Museum of the City of Budapest, has the results illustrated by our photographs, Anthropologists will find that the process 
devised a method by means of which he can photograph a cylindrical or conic simplifies the work of measuring the planes on the human skull ; and it is also applicable 
surface, and record it in one plane. Ornaments round a vessel of any description in other: scientific fields, such as medicine. 
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FROM A PHOTOGRAPHER’S SCRAPBOOK. 
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TESTING A NEW U.S.A. ARMY GUIDED MISSILE: THE FIRST SOLD FOR 


FLIGHT OF AN ANTI-AIRCRAFT ROCKET AT ALAMOGORDO ARMY 
AIR FIELD, NEW MEXICO. 
“Gapa,” a new anti-aircraft rocket, was fired for the first time at 
Alamogordo Army Air Field, U.S.A., after weeks of preparation. It is 
a guided missile, half the size of a V2, and is intended to shoot down 
aircraft. It came to earth about 50 miles from the launching-ramp. 
Experiments with anti-aircraft rockets are entirely rate from the 
V2 rocket projects at the White Sands Proving Grounds, U.S.A. 


SHIPS OF THE MEDITERRANEAN FLEET AT ANCHOR DURING 


OCEAN, AIRCRAFT-CARRIERS ; AND THE CRUISER LIVERPOOL , 
RAIDER, CHEVRON, CHEQUERS AND CHAPLET, 


RESEMBLING A CHILD'S TOY BUT POWERED BY A 4}-4.P. ENGINE: A MIDGET CAR 


NOW BEING MASS-PRODUCED IN ITALY. 
Small recent! Psy manufacturers have 
rittad “ baby ” 


cars 
which are dwarted't a. — B 
little car, resembling a child's toy, which oo 
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£1600 AT SOTHEBY’S LAST WEEK: 
A PORTRAIT OF A YOUNG GIRL, 
CATALOGUED AS BY LEPICIE. 


An attractive picture of a 

tentatively catalogued as 

After brisk bidding it was fe by Mr. Walraff for £1600. 

Close observers were inclined to attribute it to the Swedish- 

born painter Alexander Roslin (1718-1793), rather than 
to Lepicié (1735-1784). 


THEIR VISIT TO ISTANBUL-—-THE FIRST SINCE 1939: 
FLAGSHIP OF ADMIRAL SIR ALGERNON WILLIS, 
RECENTLY MADE A SIX-DAY OFFICIAL 


NEWS Avuc. 9, 1947 


LONDON FIREMEN FIGHTING A SERIOUS CONFLAGRATION AT A 
LONDON STORE: A DRAMATIC SCENE ON JULY 28 IN HIGH 
STREET, KENSINGTON. 


A large number of firemen, in several engines, went into action on July 28 

to fight a big blaze in Messrs. Story and Co.’s furniture stores, High 

Street, Kensington. At 11.30 a.m. smoke was observed issuing from 

the basement. Customers and staff began to fire-fight,} but could make 

no progress and the building was evacuated. In spite of the firemen’s efforts 
the roof collapsed, and the fire was not out until 1.45 p.m. 


TENTATIVELY 


, sent for sale at Sotheby’s, was 
y Lepicié, a follower of Chardin. 


A PHOTOGRAPH SHOWING @. TO R.) H.M.S. TRIUMPH AND H.M.S. 
COMMANDER-IN-CHIEF, MEDITERRANEAN, WHICH, WITH THE DESTROYERS 
VISIT TO THE TURKISH SEAPORT. 


DISAPPOINTED OF A HOLIDAY ON THE CONTINENT: SOME OF THE BOYS AND GIRLS SENT BACK 
TO BRITAIN FROM BELGIUM, HAVING BEEN REFUSED ENTRY. 
There has been criticism of the arrangements made by the World Friendship Association whereby children 
from Holland were to be the guests of British families on the basis of reciprocal hospitality. Most of the 
young visitors have now been suitably accommodated and are having their holidays. A gerty of British 
children, however, were disappointed of a holiday on the Continent when they were turned back from Belgium 
owing to the outbreak of infantile paralysis in this country. 


of 


Italy. 
100 m.pg., with a maximum 


It has a 44-h.p. engine and it 
speed 
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NAZI -REQUISITIONED CHURCH BELLS TO RING AGAIN IN GERMANY. 


~“§ 


ON THEIR WAY HOME TO CHURCHES IN THE FRANKFURT AREA: HUNDREDS OF BELLS DESTINED FOR MUNITIONS BY THE NAZIS. 


Bells have, from the earliest times, been associated with the religious and social 
activities of civilised man. They ring the call to worship, peal joyously for weddings 
and other festive occasions; sound the rude tocsin of danger and the dreary curfew ; 
and toll solemnly for man’s last journey. During the war years in this country 
many people found that the absence of church bells was one of the most trying of 
the necessary restrictions. In Germany, and in Czechoslovakia, Belgium, and other 
occupied countries, churches in towns and villages were compelled to surrender their 


bells, for every scrap of metal was needed for munitions. Last spring an Allied 
Commission of Church and Monument Authorities was formed to undertake, for the 
British and American zones of Germany, the great task of returning those bells 
which had not been melted down, so that the belfries might once more “ tingle 
to the noonday chime.’ Our photograph shows a consignment of some 300 bells 
at Hanau, near Frankfurt. They had just been received from Hamburg, and 
German workers are shown making an inventory. 
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A GENERAL VIEW OF A FAMOUS AMERICAN DUCK SANCTUARY AND RINGING STATION—IN THE HEART OF A GREAT CALIFORNIAN CITY: THE ENCLOSURE AT LAKE MERRITT, OAKLAND, 
AND SOME OF THE THOUSANDS OF BIRDS WHICH VISIT IT ON THEIR ANNUAL FLIGHTS NORTH AND SOUTH. 





A DAILY SPECTACLE WATCHED BY THOUSANDS OF VISITORS: WILDFOWL SCRAMBLING FOR 
CORN AT LAKE MERRITT DUCK SANCTUARY; AND (RIGHT) A RINGED BIRD. 


EAS MERRITT, Oakland, California, a great city and a famous beauty spot, is one 
of the few official duck-ringing stations in the United States. It owes its existence 
to the kindliness of a coloured Oakland Park caretaker, Albert Thomas, Thirty years ago 
a slight film of oily tar covered a portion of the lake and Thomas noticed that the duck 
had difficulty in taking off, and some found it impossible. The birds used the lake as 
a resting-point on their annual flights north and south, and to keep the migrants from 
starving Thomas fed them with grain bought at his own expense. Now he freely scatters 
240 Ibs. of maize daily to the birds, who come at his whistle—provender supplied by the 
Oakland Park Department, and thousands of visitors watch the scramble for it. 


A BIRD SANCTUARY IN THE HEART OF AN AMERICAN CITY VISITED BY THOUSANDS OF WILDFOWL. 
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FEEDING-TIME AT AMERICA’S URBAN DUCK SANCTUARY AND RINGING STATION : 
OWES ITS EXISTENCE, SCATTERING CORN TO “REGISTERED ” 


THE SANCTUARY 


Lake Merritt was made an official duck-ringing station by the United States Biological 
Survey a few years ago, and interesting data have been obtained from this method 
of identifying birds and tracing their migrations. Duck ringed at Lake Merritt 
have been found as far north as Alaska and as far south as Mexico and all along 
Approximately 5000 duck of many species (sixty-nine native 


the eastern seaboard. 
varieties have been checked) visit the Lake Merritt Sanctuary in the heart of the 


city of Oakland annually. All are ringed and registered before they set forth again. 
In England records are kept of the duck at the Round Pond, Kensington Gardens, 
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THE COLOURED CARETAKER TO WHOM 
MIGRANTS. 


and all the London reservoirs, but there is only one ringing station, the Orielton 
Duck Decoy, situated in the deep country some three miles south of the little town 
of Pembroke, in striking contrast to the urban surroundings of the Lake Merritt 
Sanctuary and ringing station. The old decoy book at Orielton begins in 1877 and 
continues till 1919. A break then occurred, but in 1934 two members of the Wild- 
fowl Inquiry Committee of the International Committee for Bird Preservation recon- 
ditioned the decoy—not to kill birds for eating, but to mark them—and continued 
the work until it had to be given up in 1940. It has now been restarted. 
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ANTI-FANFARE. 


WITTY American contemporary recently had a cartoon which showed a young couple 

gazing across a welter of limousines at a cinema’s sky-sign. This read : “ Picture of 

the Century—Amazing, Stupendous, Thrilling, Throbbing, Gripping, 100 Scintillating 

Stars 100,” with ancillary incitations to the effect that the drama Bared the Soul and 

Clutched the Heart. The young couple were saying to each other : “ Shall we take a chance 
on this one?” 

Why is the cinema-world so prone to such hysterical exaggeration? And to such 
hysteria generally? A few months ago Miss Barbara Stanwyck and: her husband, 
Mr. Robert Taylor, were quite severely bruised in the endeavour to enter the Empire to see the 
London premitre of one of their films (I already forget what). I felt little sympathy for 
Miss Stanwyck and Mr. Taylor, and none at all for the 
crowd which manhandled them to show how much it 
loved them. Stars, if they must gaze upon themselves 
in their own film, should gaze in private : in fact, they 
have already done so in the studio-theatre. Perfervid 
crowds who must gaze upon stars in the flesh—Techni- 
color being presumably insufficient gratification—might 
reasonably, in an enlightened world, be requested to 
gaze and not to touch as well. But the incident might 
at least have served as a warning to other scintillating 
visitors from California. Not so! Along comes that 
handsome big girl, Miss Rita Hayworth, at the very 
moment—just one of those coincidences !—when her 
new film, “‘ Down to Earth,” is announced for its first 
presentation in this country. 

First of all Miss Hayworth received the Press at a 
crowded party at her hotel, antl received it—or rather 
recognised its existence—with more queenliness than any 
Queen would dare to assume. Real Queens, in fact, just 
cannot afford to look so bored. Next, Miss Hayworth 
disappointed the masses in the Haymarket at the actual 
premitre by arriving unobserved and slipping into the 
cinema-theatre by a side-entrance. I have since over- 
heard “ bobby-soxers "’ calling this sensible bebaviour 
“a dirty trick’! But wise behaviour I shall go on 
thinking it, whatever its motive-—-whether physical 
“ funk,”’.an attack of modesty, a protest against publicity, 
a nerve-storm, plain caution, or sheer wilfulness. The 
fault, I dare say, is not in the least Miss Hayworth’s. 

It is, far more probably, that of her managers, who ae 
saw fit to advertise her “‘ personal appearance ” on —— 
this particular occasion. Everybody who knows 
anything at all about the gods and goddesses of the 
film-world—and for that matter, of the theatre-world 

as well—knows that they can manage everything and 
everybody excepting their managers. And I am 
sometimes moved to think, when such incidents as 
the above occur, that it is the primary function of 
managers to mismanage. 

In “ Down to Earth " Miss Hayworth handsomely 
impersonates the Muse Terpsichore herself—the actual 
Muse of dancing. We begin on a Technicolored 
Mount Parnassus—a Parnassus without slopes. It 
is, in fact, a limitless plain with a horrid trailing 
ground-fog, and altogether undistinguishable from 
the Hollywood idea of Heaven which we viewed in 
“A Matter of Life and Death.” Terpsichore is in a 
towering rage because she has just been apprised 
that somewhere down on earth—in Broadway, New 
York, as a matter of fact—there is being rehearsed 
a vulgar revue called “The Nine Muses of Ancient 
Greece.”” Terpsichore asks permission—presumably 
Apollo’s . permission, though we are denied any 
glimpse of him or any other male deity—to descend 
to Earth and protest against the misrepresentation. 
She receives permission. She descends to Earth 
and Broadway. She ousts the young woman who 
was having the temerity to impersonate Terpsichore, 
and becomes the leading-lady herself. She also 
falls in love with the imprgsario, who promptly 
reciprocates. She induces him, moreover, to replace all 
his “* jiving " and vulgarity with a serious classical ballet. 
As a result of her alterations the show, at a try-out in 
Philadelphia, abysmally fails, and Terpsichore receives 
congratulations only from the venerable President of the 
Pure Art Society. Drastically the impresario reverts to 
the original version designed for Broadway, Terpsichore 
having “‘ walked out " walks back again, and everything 
at the first-night is triumphant. There is only the not 
unimportant snag that Terpsichore must leave for 
Parnassus at midnight, like a celestial Cinderella. She 
does so with a considerable pang for her impresario. But 
the gods promise for him, and indeed arrange for him, 
an early death so that he can join Terpsichore among 
those eternal ground-fogs and ramble for ever under that 
cerulean sky with nothing to sit upon and nothing to see 
except an occasional Doric pillar, an occasional airplane 
bringing visitants from Earth, and, of course, the other 
Eight Muses. This must be the unique instance in the 
whole history of art in which Death has been suggested 
as providing the means for a happy ending. 

Miss Hayworth bounds and glides through this film 
with much radiance and buoyancy. She is indeed a 
radiant and a buoyant, as well as a handsome, creature. 
Her presence makes you forgive much of the tastelessness 
and ineptitude of the plot, and the quite exceptional lack 
of lilt in the songs and the dance numbers. There is musical 
something, indeed, almost Meredithean about Miss 
Hayworth's good looks and gracious carriage, and if you 
substitute “‘ burnished” for “ yellow ” in the matter of 
hair, you have something answering to her in the description of Mrs. Lovell in “ Rhoda 
Fleming " : “‘ She was golden and white, like an autumnal birch-tree—yellow hair, with warm- 
toned streaks in it, shading a fabulously fair skin. Then, too, she was tall, of a nervous 
build, supple and proud in motion, and a most distinguished sitter in an easy drawing-room 
chair, which is, let me impress upon you, no mean quality.” The other characters in the 
film—though they are presented by actors as well known as Larry Parks and James Gleason, 
Roland Culver and Edward Everett Horton—are mere background. The film exists for and 
because of Miss Hayworth. It is her apotheosis in all senses of the word. Reverting to 
the topic of over-fanfaring, let me record the caption used everywhere as an advertisement 
to this same film and this same englamoured goddess, It runs for all to read: “ She ’s all the 
Hayworth you ever loved rolled into one!" As the not-over-educated filmi magnate is 
alleged to have observed : “ It's Gigantic, it "s Colossal, it 's Mediocre !""— Atan Dent, 
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RITA HAYWORTH AS TERPSICHORE IN 
+. + THERE 1S SOMETHING, INDEED, 





: THE MUSE TERPSICHORE SUCCEEDS IN PERSUADING THE 
PRODUCERS OF A BROADWAY REVUE TO REPLACE 
CLASSICAL BALLET.” 





A HOLLYWOOD MOUNT PARNASSUS IN GLORIOUS TECHNICOLOR WHICH IS “IN FACT, A 
LIMITLESS PLAIN WITH A HORRID TRAILING GROUND-FOG ” 
JORDAN, 
MESSENGER 7013, ABOUT TO LEAVE PARNASSUS FOR THE EARTH. 





“DOWN TO EARTH” 
ALMOST MEREDITHEAN ABOUT HER GOOD 


LOOKS AND GRACIOUS CARRIAGE.” 


on this page. He sums up his — by saying: “ The film exists for and 
ayworth. It is her apotheosis in all senses of the word 





TERPSICHORE (RITA HAYWORTH) AND 
EDDIE (MARC PLATT) IN. THE CLASSICAL BALLET WHICH PROVES A FAILURE. 
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THE MAN BEHIND THE MASTERPIECE. 
UBERT NICHOLSON is an essayist who has read widely, thought profoundly and 


expresses himself with originality and forthrightness. His collection of critical 
essays, “ A Voyage to Wonderland ’’ (Heinemann ; 8s. 6d.), is stimulating, not least se 
when he deals with the shortcomings and the duties of critics. Critics, he asserts, hav- 
a bad tendency to legislate for the artist, trying to tell him that he must do in the future 
only what has been done in the past. “‘ The highest social function of the critic is, or 
could be, to exhibit the art process at work and to help people to form their own value- 
judgments.” This tilt at the critics comes at the end of the book. Before that we have 
been given some delightfully attractive considerations of such varied writers as Lewis 
Carroll, Edward FitzGerald. Sean O’Casey, D. H. Lawrence, Ambrose Bierce, Vladimir 
Mayakowsky (doubtless an unknown quantity to 
many, despite Herbert Marshall’s translations), August 
Strindberg, Heinrich Mann, William Wordsworth. 
Mr. Nicholson shows very pointedly the lines of resem- 
blance between the two Carroll classics and the fantasies 
of Dodgson’s friend, George Macdonald. The comparison 
of “Through the Looking-Glass” with “ Lilith” is‘ 
particularly remarkable. There are other unexpected view- 
points throughout the book, which is most stimulating. 

Francis MacManus opens his “ Boccaccio ’’ (Sheed 
and Ward; 16s.) with an “‘ Avvertimento,” in which we 
are told that because his subject lived in a period of 
transition, because he belonged wholly “ neither to the 
clear, frosty mood of Dante nor to the randy, luxuriant 
springtime of the Medici,” he suffered. So this story of 
his life is partly an account of his ordeal and of how it 
affected his writings. “Which is all to the good, for with 
John Addington Symonds, Thomas Caldecot Chubb and 
Edward Hutton (to mention but three) preceding him 
as biographers of the illustrious Florentine, it might have 
been said that this book was redundant. It is not.. While 
it gives to the newcomer the interesting details. of 
Boccaccio’s life and times, it also delves into the motives 
which impelled his writings and brings out emphatically 
his fight to rehabilitate Dante in his native city. Both 
Dante and Petrarch come well into the picture, forming 
with Boccaccio “‘ three unsurpassed peaks that dominated 
the vast terrain of Italian letters by their altitude, and 

that, for century after century, had issue in fruitful 
, tributary waters.”’ So we have a warm book, full of 

; appreciation, understanding and admiration. _ 

“Warts and all.”” That is Frances Perkins’ portrait 
of Franklin D. Roosevelt, a portrait limned by a 
woman long intimate with the great American, one 
who had served in his Cabinet from its inception ugtil 
his death. “‘ The Roosevelt I Knew ’’ (Hammond ; 18s.) 
is a revealing book. It shows us a man of many 
contradictions, one who could rise to great heights 
yet descend to almost childish vanity. The author, 
in fact, describes him as “the most complicated 
human being’’ she ever knew. How closely she 
studied him is apparent throughout the book. She 
can say, for example: ‘“‘ Roosevelt’s plans were never 
thoroughly thought out. They were burgeoning 
plans ; they were next steps; they were something 
to do next week or next year. One plan grew out of 
another. Gradually they fitted together and supple- 
mented one another.’”’ She sums up Roosevelt's réle 
in the war as “the catalytic agent through whose 
efforts chaotic forces were brought to a point where 
they could be harnessed creatively.” It is none the 
less a sympathetic book, human and understanding. 
Miss Perkins had the advantage—the privilege, she 
would doubtless say—of knowing Roosevelt from 
his somewhat arrogant youth, during the years of 
iliness in which he underwent a spiritual transfor- 
mation, and from which he emerged “ completely 
warm-hearted, with humility of spirit and with a 
deeper philosophy ” : as Governor of New York and 
as President. She sat beside him when he gave some 
of his famous “ fireside talks’ and she argued with 
him at Cabinet meetings. The outcome is a portrait 
that will linger in memory. 

Yet another book telling the story of anzsthesia. 
“Man Against Pain,’’ by Howard Riley Raper 
(Gollancz; 10s. 6d.), seeks to cover the whole subject, 
from the mandragora of the Greeks to the cyclopropane 
and the barbiturates of to-day. To the layman it appears 
to do so most adequately and in a manner which makes 
it most interesting. Of course, we have all the old 
controversies following the rival claims of Morton, 
Jackson and Wells for the credit of introducing 
anzsthesia to the world of pain. Mr. Raper’s conclusion 
is that the discoverers were Wells and Morton—Wells in 
the sense that he found it and passed it along to Morton, 
Morton in the sense that he introduced it into surgical 
practice. To the general reader of to-day this is a small 
matter. What he will enjoy is the story of progress, the 
romance of discovery, the humour of that dreamland into 
which the patient underan anzstheticsometimes wanders. 

No sport, according to Henry G. Maurice, President 
of the Zoological Society, has produced a greater crop 
of literature than that of angling. Few will challenge the 
claim ; and few will regret that he has seen fit to add 
“‘ Sometimes an Angler '’ (Chapman and Hall; 8s. 6d.) 


“*grvinG’ AND VULGARITY 


: RITA HAYWORTH, WITH 
AND EDWARD EVERETT HORTON AS 


: OUR CRITIC SAYS— 


“Down to Earth” (Columbia Pictures), a Technicolor to the list. For, on his own showing, he is a “ proper 
ho recently visited this country and fisherman ”’: one who looks at more than the river, who 
discussed by Mr. Alan in his article will let the fish wait, if need be, to watch some passing 


*» incident of riverside life. He knows Test and Kennet 
“and the ways of the fish they hold; he knows, 
and appreciates, water-keepers and their skill ; he has watched a rabbit rolling like a horse 
and seen a pack of stoats swim across a stream like a pack of miniature otter-hounds. He 
has pungent things to say about pollution and pleads for a return of the water-meadows. 

Charles H. Kennard is a kindred spirit. “What Sport !’’ (Muller; 10s. 6d.) tells of 
hunting bighorn sheep and caribou in British Columbia, of fishing the chalk-streams 
Mr. Maurice knows so well, of rype shooting in Sweden, salmon fishing in Norway, of 
training retrievers, good shoots and good shots, and lady judges at field trials. 

That R. M. Lockley’s delightful book “‘ I Know an Island "’ (Harrap ; 8s. 6d.) should re- 
appear in a new setting, with illustrations by James Lucas, is welcome news. Here is the 
story of how he found Skokhoim, off the Pembroke coast, and not only made his home there 
but made it one of the best known of all our bird sanctuaries ; and of how he sought out 
other islands as far afield as the Blaskets, the Faeroes and the Westmanns.—W, R. Catvert. 
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THE DECORATIVE SURROUND OF THIS 
LOVELY STERLING SILVER DRESSING - TABLE 
SERVICE CONTRASTS HAPPILY WITH A DELICATE ENGINE- 
TURNED PATTERN ON THE FLAT SURFACES. IT 1S ONE OF 
MANY DESIGNS. IN SILVER AND ENAMELS, TO BE SEEN NOW 


AT MAPPIN AND WEBB’'S SHOWROOMS. 


MAPPIN AND WEBB 


LONOON SHOWROOMS: LIMITED 

2 QUEEN VICTORIA ST., E.C.4 156-162 OXFORD ST., W.1 172 REGENT ST... W.1 
MAPPIN BUILDINGS. NORFOLK ST. SHEFFIELD. 

BUENOS AIRES RIO DE JANEIRO JOHANNESBURG SOMBAY PARIS BIARRITZ 
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Leader over the Atlantic 








FLYING THE ATLANTIC is the supreme test of airliner 
efficiency and dependability. As on 15 May, Constellations 
were flying 80 round trips weekly—more than any other 
scheduled transport. 


THE PROOF IS IN THE FLYING. Behind Constellations 
lie nearly 1,000 million passenger miles of commercial 
service, thousands of hours of operational experience for 
pilots and ground personnel. Thus, already the most 
thoroughly proven modern air transport, the new-type 
Constellation is now more than ever ‘the world’s most 
modern airliner’. 


Lockheed Constellation 


now - more than ever- WORLD LEADER 


LOOK TO LOCKHEED FOR 


LEADERSHIP 
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BY APPOINTMENT 


RINE CLOTHES OUTST TERS 


Bernard Weatherill) 


for 
Clothes of “Dustinction 





CIVIL, MILITARY 
and 


SPORTING JAILORS 
to 
BREECHES EXPERTS 








55, CONDUIT STREET, LONDON, W.I. 


47, HIGH STREET, ALDERSHOT 
ft, BENNETT’S HILL, BIRMINGHAM 
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be trusted ? 


If it’s true that good features in a man are uncertain 
evidence of integrity, it is doubly true of the 

watch on his wrist. The Omega is one of the very 
few watches that can be relied upon, given 

ordinary care, to keep faith for a lifetime. Handsome 


appearance is just another of its virtues. 


OMEGA 


WATCHES 


The world has learned to trust Omega ® 


%* Chosen three times in succession for the split 
second timing of the Olympic games. 
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noms Minton 1793 


The Worlds Most 
Beauti f ul 
C?hina 





STOKE - UPON -TRENT 
EST. 1793 


MINTONS LTD 
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TODAY IN BOND STREET 


ATKINSONS 


GOLD MEDAL 
EAU DE COLOGNE 


The Eau de Cologne of 
finest quality 


MADE BY ATKINSONS GF OLD BOND STREET, LONDON, wW.! 


AEC 'a4-821 








Wor.d famous for its cool, 
slow-burning sweetness, it i 
gives the fullest pleasure 
in every fill. 






SMOKING MIXTURE 
jm 

EARL BALDWIN, 
A. GALE & CO., Ltd., Glasgow, C.! | 






































The 

Chef 

always 
Recommends 








SAUCE ROBERT 
SAUCE DIABLE 


soon, we hope, Sauce 


. and 
Melba — which made Péche Melba 
famous. 


ESCOFFIER, LTD., | 
Harders Road, London, S.E.15 


23, BRIDGE STREET ROW, CHESTER 
133/134, HIGH STREET, OXFORD 
25, THE PROMENADE, CHELTENHAM 


and get MAGNA PRINTS (32) 








‘WILL R.ROSE.wn 








Wilh 


NOW OBTAINABLE IN 


LIMITED SUPPLIES 
ASK YOUR RETAMER 
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St. Sampson’s Church, Newgate, York. 


ENTURIES OLD ABBEYS, churches, 

mansions, priceless heirlooms 

of the craftsmen of the past — 
these are the historic background of 
the Yorkshire of today with its 
thousands of craftsmen skilled in 
sO many trades. 
This tradition persists throughout. ~ 
Yorkshire, among its people, in its 
cities, towns and industries, and is 
the solid foundation upon which 
©The Yorkshire Post’ is established. 
Owned, edited and published in 
Yorkshire, ‘The Yorkshire Post’ 
is indeed part of Yorkshire life, yet 
has a breadth of outlook known and 
respected throughout the world. 


The 
Horkshire 


Dost 


The Newspaper of the North 
Y.P.40 




















Convenient, 
palatable, 
effective . . 


‘Milk of Magnesia’ * Tablets, 
by effectively correcting acidity, 
give prompt relief from indiges- 
tion. They are pleasantly mint- 
flavoured ; convenient to take 
whenever the need arises, 


‘MILK or MAGNESIA’ 
Tapiats 








© Trade mark of Phillips’ preparation of magnesia. 
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Mirage at 
















MR. PEEK : seen , 
AN ossibly my sufferings caused by the fast bowler, rolling up his sleeves 
ears “ I will do what I can, 


To give yourself an all-wheat treat... those ham-handed slip-fielders have anew, “ and 
deranged my senses,” said the ‘fast under grave handicap. 
MR. FREAN: bowler, “‘ but I could have sworn I saw My analysis will improve wher 
a ‘ Viyella’ shirt floating gracefully ‘ Viyella’ shirts return.” 
At any meal, take Vita-Weat just above your head.” ** And for my part,” said Mid-off, ‘ I 
** A mirage,”’ said Mid-off. ‘* It’s the will continue to save runs to the utmost 
sun. Association of ideas, in your dis- of my ability, whilst reflecting that I 


tressingly over-heated condition, makes could do it a great deal better with 


you pine for a ‘ Viyella’ shirt. You ‘ Viyella’ socks upon my busy feet.’ 


Yldlddddjyy : = 
“a e°llllyyyyyyygyyygyptillle 


yy know cool when it’s hot, warm when 
Y its not. 
PEEK FREAN’S Z : ing i 
N’S ZY ‘* There may be something in what 


you say.” 
“I’m sure of it: I myself was 


yyy 


recently startled by seeing a pair of 


WW 





= Vita-Weal 


SY 


y ‘ Viyella ’ socks dancing alluringly near 
ZY “7 ssociation of ide: age : 
Y fine leg. ‘Association of ideas again:  6PYSAMAS - SPORTS Silnvs « SOGNS 
G feet are killing me, I long he 
Yj m ci al ' ing me, long for the 
UY comfort of * Viyella’ socks. Result - 
THE CRISPBREAD THAT IS ALL WHEAT G ppecenny? Viiininiien 
y ** Man in! ” said the umpire. : ie pore sage 
Vi ** Kindly hand me that ball,” said dics ; 











—————— — | 














ef : ay i 
“Y : ry 
O€ b ected ow Otgh = 
en He 2 
VJ = te’ PD B U T 
ecent nedical est of an ~ 7? ‘ 
SPs ac Poese that Sundour \ at iy 2 tT 
rheumatism caused absenteeism \ tn <A & t ¥ 
among men sufferers at the rate FINE FURNISHING FABRICS 9 19% 
: A y¥ 
of 25 working days per year, <¥ t ¢ 0 
and among women sufferers at DNI2 \1 5 <¥ at 


the rate of 21 working days ee 
per year. Rheumatic pain can 
be relieved safely and speedily 


The beauty of Smiths Clocks appeals 

| instantly to the artistic sense, but the 

by taking two tablets of | - true underlying factor behind their 

‘Genasprin’ in a little water oa! eee ee Sa aa te immense popularity is supreme crafts- 
DUI WWW are more manship. 

Every movement behind every attractive 

case has been perfected in the scientific 


SO Ca? 
SLEEPLESSNESS, 


NEURITIS, TOOTHACHE, mT ae eee! 
HEADACHE, 4 PaNeee OES ee: NP eee laboratories of the largest manufacturers 
COLDS AND ’FLU. % of precision instruments, including 
ihe speed Clocks and Watches, in the world 


What added confidence this gives to 


Supplies are limited but your 
those who buy! 


chemist will see you get your 


share. Prices 1/5d. and 2/3d. ome as = 
(p) } nnege 
WUE OTUIOUIIIIe SS THE CLOCKS THAT NEED NO WINDING 


© SMITNYSECTRIC 
~WARDONIA ore 


At any time | 
of strain or pain 


| ‘Genaspri’ 























- - / 
sees you through : | io gta aeRO 
} HOUSE, LONDON, N.W.2 
The word ‘Genasprin’ is the registered trade | 7 
mark of Genatosan Ltd., Loughborough, - a : The Clock and Watch a? Ss. Smith & Sons 
Leicestershire. 12 snave Division of 4 (England) Ltd 
| Scientific 80 M 
| 
~ CONDITIONS OF SALE AND SUPPLY.—This fo tions, nal 2 , ae ellis 
lisposed of t . 3 
~ 7 , r I 4 
’ Tra ixed t any | 


resold. hired out or otberwis¢ 
mdition or in any unauthori 
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Between you and the road 


... fit North British Tyres. You can Bd IS 
trust their sturdy, cushioned tread for oi sa Re 
Bp : Ie RY pine 

safety and long mileage. op Bs pe Way rh 





Truth to tell... 


There is more in the angler’s art than luring fish. 
There is peace and philosophical calm in this 
traditional pleasure which has fascinated gener- 
ations of men. Truth to tell — when traditional 
pleasures are fundamentally good shey Jive on... 

whether it’s the fisher’s gentle art or the 
unchanging pleasure which comes from saying .... 


THE NORTH BRITISH LT N - LONDON PLAYER'S NAVY CUT CIGARETTES - MEDIUM OR MILD - PLAIN OR CORK TIPPED 
38 [NCC 636c) 




















J Sal toes Gi} ‘ eu 
WHITEWAYS 
CYDER 


THE HEALTH EXPRESS 
By Appointment FROM DEVONSHIRE 


Gin Distiliers 
To HM. King George VI 














Mi! : 

PER SCREW ae 

QT FLAGON WAYS 
Bottle Extra 


MEDIUM .. SWEET 
OR DRY 


~ Down in the heart of ‘Glorious 
Devon'’—in the path-way of the sun 
the Whiteways have been growing 
apples and making cyder for over 
300 years 











Maximum Prices: Per bottle 
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